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SONNETS. 


SONNETS. 


AFTER  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  IN  1830. 

Now  should  we  have  some  master-spirit  to  ride 
The  elements,  that  from  their  hiding-place 
Have  broken  loose,  lest  they  career  apace, 

And  desolate  the  nations  far  and  wide. 

Whom  shall  we  now  invoke  to  be  our  guide, 
And  point  the  energies  of  man  aright  ? 
Lest  they,  in  strife  for  Liberty  and  Light, 

The  bounds  of  Reason  and  of  Right  o'erstride 
Impetuous ;  bringing  back  those  days  of  crime, 

When  an  infuriate  people,  scorning  law 
Of  God  or  man,  all  reverential  shame 

Disowning,  onward  rushed  :  and  Europe  saw 
Deeds,  that  had  stained  the  darkest  age  of  Time, 
Done  in  broad  day  in  Freedom's  injured  name. 


SONNETS. 


II. 


ON  THE  RISING  IN  WARSAW. 

Poland  !  the  voice  that  on  the  banks  of  Seine 
Burst  forth,  exulting  o'er  the  Bourbon's  rail 
(Such  voice  as  wont,  in  days  accurs'd,  to  call 

To  works  of  desolation),  not  in  vain 

By  thee  was  heard.     They  whom  it  did  appal  — 

A  bloody  future  from  the  bloody  past 

Of  Europe's  wars  foreboding — shall  agree 

In  sympathies  and  acclamations  vast, 

If  from  that  seed,  sown  in  the  blood  of  Gaul, 
No  other  fruit  should  spring  than  Poland  free  ! 
Happy  our  generation  !  if  it  see 

Rased  from  the  page  of  Time  that  deadly  blot, 
Shame  of  our  fathers'  days  ;  who  witnessed  thee, 

Tripartite  soil !  enslaved,  and  rescued  not ! 


SONNETS. 


III. 
AT  COBLENCE. 

Coblence  !  a  varied  scene  around  thee  lies, 

As  from  this  western  hill  I  look  afar. 
The  towers,  that  on  yon  heights  majestic  rise, 

Of  German  land  the  triple  bulwark  are,1 
From  its  old  Rhine  th'  impetuous  Gaul  to  bar ; 

Nor  long,  perchance,2  ere  o'er  the  plain  below, 
Those  ramparts,  bristling  with  affronted  war, 

With  their  cross-fires  shall  scare  th'  advancing  foe. 
But  here — I  turn  where  Mosel's  gentle  stream 

From  yon  soft  valley  winds  its  stilly  way  — 
Receding  woods,  and  lengthening  hills,  that  seem 

To  shun  in  their  retreat  the  eye  of  day  — 
Ah !  there  were  Love  and  smiling  Peace,  I  deem, 
And  calm,  poetic  Ease  no  vain  delusive  dream  ! 


SONNETS. 


IV. 

THE  TWENTY-FOURTH  OF  FEBRUARY.3 

This  day  a  base  and  treacherous  deed  recalls. 
Revolving  years  no  darker  hour  have  seen 
Than  when,  upon  that  night  of  ominous  mien, 

The  murderer's  tread  was  heard  in  Egra's  walls. 

The  stroke  is  given  !  the  princely  Friedland  falls, 
The  great,  the  injured  !    There  he  stood  e'en  now, 
At  open  casement,  with  uplifted  brow, 

And  read  his  fate,  for  evil  or  for  good, 

In  the  quick  stars  ;  and  now  those  gloomy  halls 

Stream  with  his  own  and  with  his  "  true  ones'  "  blood. 

Much-tempted  sufferer,  rest  thou  in  thy  grave ! 
Nor  fear  that  History,  careless  of  thy  fame, 
Shall  with  thine  errors  blast  thy  better  name 

To  us,  who  human  hearts  and  feelings  have. 


SONNETS. 


V. 


AT  BRIGHTON. 


Who  seeks  food  for  reflection  take  his  stand 
Upon  this  spot,  so  throng'd  in  busy  day, 
And  list  awhile  old  Ocean's  boisterous  play, 
Rolling  its  gloomy  surge  —  then  turn  to  land  : 
What  sight  awaits  him  !     Strange  variety  ! 
Feast,  revel,  pomp,  and  ceaseless  pageantry, 
In  the  close  neighbourhood  of  the  mighty  sea  ; 
And  thousand  lights  upon  the  populous  shore, 
While  dark  beneath  the  rushing  billows  roar — 
'Twixt  life  and  death  what   contrast   need'st  thou 

more  ? 
'Tis  well.     Oh  !  never  yet  to  poet's  mood, 
On  thine  own  waves,  or  rocky  solitude, 
Hath  a  more  awful  voice  been  heard  from  thee, 
Than  on  this  gayest  shore,  thou  hoar  and  giant  Sea ! 


SONNETS. 


VI. 


Dear  hours  of  Night !  how  many  a  soul,  confined 

In  daily  bonds,  awaits  your  still  return  ! 

Whether  it  long  o'er  cherished  griefs  to  mourn, 
From  which,  with  jealous  care,  it  seeks  to  blind 
Familiar  gaze  ;  or,  free  as  rushing  wind 

Burst  from  iEolian  cavern,  wander  o'er 

Hope's  airy  realm,  or  Memory's  far-off  shore  — 
Now  soaring,  pausing  now :  for  Night  is  kind 

To  raptures  such  as  these ;  and  oft,  I  ween, 
Hath  she  beheld  the  solitary  tear, 

Hid  from  day's  gaudy  eye ;  in  secret  seen 
The  heart  unveil'd  ;  or  to  perception  clear 

Brought  back  the  looks  of  kindness  that  have  been, 
And  distant  voices  to  the  dreaming  ear. 


SONNETS. 


VIL 


Alas  !  for  those  whose  memory  ponders  o'er 
The  loved,  the  lost !  too  faithful  to  retrace 
Each  kindly  tone,  each  fond,  familiar  face 

Of  days  gone  by.     Conscious  that  now  no  more 

Can  wish  of  theirs  those  cheering  smiles  restore 
To  their  desiring  eyes,  nor  to  their  ear 
Those  voices  musical ;  forlorn  and  drear, 

Like  lonely  outcast  on  a  desert  shore, 

Who  stands  and  marvels  at  some  pleasant  dream 

Of  other  lands  remember'd,  with  amaze 

And  bitterest  grief  they  veil  their  fruitless  gaze, 
Mistrusting  truths  that  now  but  shadows  seem. 

To  such  how  wretched  life  and  length  of  days, 
If  Hope  illumed  not  with  her  golden  beam  ! 


10 


SONNETS. 


VIII. 


OXFORD. 


Oxford  !  of  disappointed  hopes  the  scene, 
Still  do  I  love  thee,  and  my  failing  heart 
Beats  with  unwont  emotion,  as  I  part 

From  thy  fair  halls,  thy  walks,  and  arbours  green  : 

And,  as  I  mark  the  gentle  star  of  E'en 

Glancing  above  St.  Mary's  heav'nward  spire, 
A  blessing  on  thee  would  I  fain  require 

Not  ill  according  with  that  sight,  I  ween. 

Oh  !  may'st  thou,  naught  abusing  the  proud  height 

Of  intellect  and  the  time-honour'd  name 

Thou  holdest,  point,  still  with  unvarying  aim, 
Thy  children  to  the  star  of  Good  and  Bright ! 

So  shall  thy  meed  be  well-deserved  fame, 
And  of  good  men  the  praises  infinite. 


SONNETS,  11 


IX. 

WRITTEN  IN  LONDON  IN  AUGUST  1832. 

A  year  hath  pass'd,  fair  Neckar  !  since  I  stood 
Upon  thy  bank,  within  the  feudal  hall 
Of  that  old  castle,4  when  still  Evening's  fall 

Threw  the  long  shadows  from  th'  o'erhanging  wood : 

A  year  hath  pass'd,  since  there,  "in  rapturous  mood,"5 
I  looked  afar  upon  the  rich  domain 
Of  fields  and  cities  o'er  th'  extended  plain. 

Alone  I  was  not  in  that  solitude ; 

But  happier  far,  than  'mid  this  concourse  vain 

Of  human  wonders  —  here  each  passing  day 
Is  but  a  masque,  to  hide  enduring  pain 

From  all  officious  sympathy. —  We  play 
A  studied  part  awhile,  and  then  again 

Turn  to  our  griefs — and  bear  them  as  we  may  ! 


12  SONNETS. 


X. 


What  sudden  visions  rise  on  Memory's  eye  ! 

E'en  now  I  mused  on  other  thoughts  intent ; 

Nor  can  I  trace  the  link,  that  did  present 
This  picture  to  my  sense :  in  vain  I  try 
T'  explore  the  hidden  paths  of  sympathy, 

By  which  I  lighted  on  that  loveliest  scene, 

And  saw  the  woods  with  Summer's  foliage  green 
Around  me,  saw  beneath  the  corn-fields  lie 

Ripe  for  the  reapers  ;  o'er  the  distant  view 
Rose  the  long  Cambrian  hills  ;  old  Severn's  stream 

Rolled  in  the  vale,  glassing  the  heav'ns'  bright  hue ; 
The  landscape  glowed  beneath  the  noonday  beam  — 

Glowed,  as  when  on  that  spot  my  fancy  drew 
The  many  things  that  are  not  as  they  seem. 


SONNETS.  13 


XL 

WITH  A  VOLUME  OF  WORDSWORTH'S  SONNETS. 

From  fields  replete  with  Summers  gifts  benign 
To  cull  the  loveliest  flower,  pre-eminent 
For  fairest  colour  and  for  sweetest  scent 

(Meet  to  adorn  that  beauteous  brow  of  thine)  — 

'Mid  the  rich  product  of  the  Indian  mine 

To  choose  the  brightest  diamond,  where  the  blaze 
Dazzles  the  eye — to  fix  the  steadfast  gaze 

On  one  sole  star  that  doth  the  rest  outshine  — 
Hard  task  it  were.     Nor  less,  to  poin   thine  eye, 

O  lady  good  and  fair !  and  to  engage 

Thy  choice  for  what  doth  in  this  book  outvie 

Its  fellows — work  for  many  a  coming  age 

T'  award  the  prize  of  beauty  to  one  page 
Where  all  are  "  beautiful  exceedingly." 


14  SONNETS. 


XII. 

There  are,  whose  earth-bound  spirits  never  stray 
From  Life's  dull  round;  who,  if  accustomed  Sleep 
Haply  forsake  their  eyes  ere  Morning's  peep, 

Chide  their  hard  lot  upbraiding,  till  the  Day 

To  cyclic  forms  restore  them.     Sleep  away  ! 
Ye,  for  whom  Use  or  stern  Necessity 
Claims  natural  slumber  ere  ye  rise  to  ply 

Your  powers  —  'tis  but  a  debt  of  human  clay  ! 
Me  rather  pleaseth  it  to  start  anon 

From  easy  slumbers  in  the  depth  of  Night, 
And  greet  the  gentle  moonbeams  shining  on 

My  casement,  commune  with  some  planet  bright, 
Or  haply  listen  to  the  sweeping  tone 

Of  winds,  that  hold  on  high  uncertain  fight. 
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XIII. 

O'er  the  receding  view  I  strain  mine  eye, 

Scene  of  my  happiest  hours  !  as  swift  from  thee 

I'm  borne  away,  in  lingering  hope  to  see 
Some  notice  of  the  region,  where  doth  lie 
That  one  dear  home.     The  blue  o'erarching  sky 

Shews  on  its  utmost  verge  no  single  tree, 

No  dwelling  in  that  dear  vicinity  ; 
Not  e'en  the  well-known  spire  can  I  descry. 

This  only  know  I  —  o'er  yon  distant  hill 
There  lies  one  spot,  so  far  howe'er  away, 
Which  in  my  soul  will  hold,  where'er  I  stray, 

Its  place  ;  and  with  its  sad,  sweet  memories  fill 
My  longing  heart,  till  Earth  resume  her  clay, 

And  Love  and  Sorrow  in  the  tomb  be  still. 
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XIV. 


A  FIRE-SIDE  SCENE. 


O  for  the  pencil  delicate,  yet  bold, 

To  sketch  the  group  that  by  that  fireside  sit ! 
A  family — sire,  matron,  grandam  old, 

Blithe  boys,  and  meek-eyed  maidens,  not  a  whit 
Heeding  the  bleak  wind  piping  shrill  without, 

Nor  the  swift  snow-storm,  nor  the  flying  sleet ; 
But  listening  these,  and  those  without  a  doubt 

Believing  tales  of  many  a  wondrous  feat ; 
Now  warming  with  the  deeds  of  dauntless  knight, 

Haply  of  Arthur's  rule  in  Britain's  isle ; 
Nowr  shrinking,  pale  with  sensible  affright, 

At  giant  tyrannous,  or  monster  vile  ; 
Or,  at  the  touching  woes  of  lady  bright, 

Weeping  Compassion's  willing  tear  the  wThile. 
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XV. 

Whence  this  uproar?  What  region  of  the  sky  — 

Or  rather,  hath  each  quarter  sent  its  blast 

To  revel  o'er  th'  illimitable  waste  ? 
Now  here,  now  there  it  blows ;  now  far,  now  nigh ; 
Turns,  and  returns  ;  as  mimicking  on  high 

The  various  accidents  of  mortal  fight — 

Attack,  repulse,  fierce  charge,  disastrous  flight, 
The  rally,  the  pursuit,  and  one  wild  cry 

Heard  over  all :  or  like,  with  madden'd  mind, 
Orestes,  rushing  with  his  tangled  hair 

From  the  dread  Furies,  that  now  lash  behind, 
Now  in  his  front  with  horrid  visage  glare  — 

Seeking  a  refuge  which  he  may  not  find, 
Flying  from  that  which  meets  him  every  where. 
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SONNETS. 


XVI. 

A  SCENE  IN  THE  WEST  RIDING  OF 
YORKSHIRE. 

Small  beauty  hath  this  view  for  tourist's  eye  ; 

Nor  wavy  hills,  nor  high  o'ershadowing  wood, 

Nor  pensive  dell,  where  youthful  bard  may  brood 
O'er  fairy  dreams.     All  open  to  the  sky 
The  champaign  fields  and  scatter'd  hamlets  lie  ; 

And  th'  indefatigable  hand  of  Man 

Hath  claimed  this  ground  subservient.     Yet  can 
Imagination  many  a  charm  supply 

From  other  days :  upon  this  passive  scene 
She  sees  uprising  with  the  gladsome  morn 

Troops  of  bold  foresters  in  "  gownes  of  greene  ;" 
Sees  through  the  greenwood  bound  o'er  brake  and 
thorn 

The  timorous  hart ;  and  aye,  the  shouts  between, 
Hears  English  Robin  wind  his  merry  horn. 


SONNETS.  19 


XVII. 

In  truth  a  it  is  a  splendid  sight  to  see 

(For  one  that  hath  no  friend  or  brother  there)"6 
Those  stately  masts,  each  tall  as  forest-tree, 

With  their  gay  streamers  floating  in  the  air ; 
Those  filling  sails  — -  The  gale  propitious  blows, 

The  gallant  vessel  cleaves  her  Ocean-way 
With  Giant-stride  ;  to  some  far  land  she  goes, 

Far  from  the  homes  of  England  !     Day  to  day. 
And  month  to  month,  how  many  !  must  succeed, 

Proud  ship !  ere  to  this  port  again  thou'rt  borne. 
Perchance — but,  no !  we  trust  thee  at  thy  need 

To  Heaven  !  thee,  else  on  the  wide  waste  forlorn : 
Enough,  that  many  a  longing  heart  must  bleed, 

Counting  bereaved  hours,  till  thou  return  ! 


20  SONNETS. 


XVIII. 

See  !  where  the  gallant  ship  comes  home  again, 

And  many  a  grateful  heart  along  with  her. 

Now  joy  to  the  much-wearied  mariner  ! 
Whom  from  the  restless  tossings  of  the  main 

Repose  awaits  beside  his  cottage-fire. 
There  shall  he  love  of  wife  and  children  find  ; 
And  as  he  sits  and  hears  the  whistling  wind, 

If  for  his  ancient  calling  some  desire 
Arise,  yet  hath  he  wherewithal  to  cheer 
The  lagging  hours,  and  finds  a  ready  ear 

And  heart  all  hanging  on  the  varied  theme  ; 
Whether  of  storms  around  the  Cape  of  Horn, 
Or  Arctic  night,  or  long  privation  borne 

On  Afric,  or  Australian  coast  extreme. 
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XIX. 


SIR  W.  SCOTT  S  HISTORICAL  NOVELS. 

Eye,  ear,  and  heart  are  won  !     Behold  the  blaze 
Of  knights  and  arms  in  gorgeous  tournament 
By  bright  eyes  circled — hark  !  the  merriment 

Of  bonny  yeomen  in  old  English  days:  — 

Now  the  broad  banners  streaming  in  the  rays 
Of  Syria's  burning  sun  afar  we  ken, 
And  the  stern  Templar,  and  the  Saracen  — 

And  now  uprises  on  the  dazzled  gaze 

The  sumptuous  Burgundy.  —  Nor  these  alone  ; 

Less  distant  days  their  stirring  actors  yield, 
Fierce  Leveller,  and  champion  for  the  throne ; 

And  lo !  where  erring  Zeal  her  sword  doth  wield, 
While  Pity  weeping  hears  the  martyrs'  groan 

'Neath  Grahame's  hoofs  on  Bothwell's  fatal  field. 
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SONNETS. 


XX. 


"  Language  !  a  glorious  gift  of  Heav'n  thou  art !" 
Musing  I  thus  exclaimed. — And  chief  with  me 
Ye  Poets  !  join  in  grateful  sympathy  ; 

Ye  of  the  rapt  eye  and  impassioned  heart ! 

Who  else,  with  powers  unequal  to  impart, 

By  your  own  fires  consumed,  had  passed  away, 
Mourning  that  your  bright  visions  must  decay 

Unseen ;  unknown  your  feelings,  that  now  start 
To  life  distinct.     Therefore  not  unapproved 

By  you  be  heard  this  note  of  thankful  praise 

For  Heav'n's  rich  gift! — And  oh!  ye  Bards  beloved, 

Scorn  not,  if  one  who  treads  the  Muse's  ways — 
Though  from  your  lofty  soarings  far  removed  — 

Rejoice  that  he  can  sing  his  simple  lays  ! 
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HAROLD  AND  ALFHILDAJ 


PART  I. 


Fair  daughter  of  King  Rognevald, 
For  thee  what  bosoms  sighed ! 

In  vain  !  nor  Prince  nor  noble  yet 
Could  win  thee  for  his  bride. 

King  Rognevald  sat  in  his  hall, 
His  barons  round  him  stood ; 

Among  them  many  a  comely  youth, 
Who  fair  Alfhilda  wooed. 

"  Ye  suitors  all,"  the  monarch  said, 

"  Attend  the  King's  decree  ; 
Who  would  our  beauteous  daughter  wed, 

A  hero  he  must  be. 
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"  For  we  have  sworn,  to  such  alone 

Alfhilda  shall  belong ; 
To  noble  blood,  to  courage  high, 

To  arm  in  battle  strong. 

"  Now  choose  from  out  our  warriors 
Two  that  the  stoutest  bin,8 

And  place  them  at  her  chamber-door 
To  guard  the  way  therein. 

"  And  he,  whose  daring  heart  aspires 

The  lovely  maid  to  wed, 
By  death  upon  those  champions  done 

Must  reach  the  bridal  bed." 

Barred  is  Alfhilda's  chamber-door, 
The  guards  before  it  stand  ; 

Prepared  for  deadliest  strife  are  they — 
The  drawn  sword  in  their  hand. 

Nor  long,  ere  of  those  suitors  bold 
Came  many  prompt  to  prove 

Their  courage  high,  their  vigour  strong, 
The  fervour  of  their  love. 
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They  came — they  challenged  —  fought,  and  fell 

Beneath  those  warriors'  blow ; 
Ah  gallant  youths,  that  died  for  love  ! 

Ah  noble  chiefs  laid  low  ! 

The  hall  that  to  that  chamber  leads 

Is  purpled  with  your  gore  ! 
So  guarded  those  two  warriors 

Alfhilda's  chamber-door. 

Now  long  and  lone  their  watchings  grew, 

No  challenger  was  seen, 
So  dreadful  of  those  suitors  all 

The  slaughter  swift  had  been. 

And  all  alone  the  Lady  fair 

Sat  in  her  chamber  drear, 
When,  hark  !  it  is  a  stranger's  voice 

Falls  loud  upon  her  ear. 

"  Unbar  me,  now,  ye  warriors. 

Unbar  the  door  !"  he  said; 
"  Or  dread  the  vengeance  of  this  arm, 

And  bide  this  trusty  blade." 
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"  Now  who  art  thou  wouldst  tempt  thy  fate  ?" 

The  guards  insulting  cried. 
"  I  from  my  home  have  come,"  said  he, 

"  Upon  the  Ocean-tide, 

"  T'  avenge  the  noble  chieftains  slain, 

And  the  fair  bride  to  win ; 
The  Sea-King  Harold  hight  my  name  ! 

Now  stand,  or  let  me  in  !" 

With  that  upon  the  guards  he  bore 

In  fierce  and  mortal  fight ; 
To  see  him  brave  two  foes  so  stout 

It  was  a  noble  sight. 

Stroke  upon  stroke,  upon  their  helms 

He  smote  and  smote  away, 
As  round  the  lofty  cedar-tops 

The  rapid  lightnings  play. 

Stroke  upon  stroke,  until  their  helms 

Are  cleft,  their  armour  riven, 
As  the  tall  cedar-tree  is  split 

By  the  swift  bolt  of  Heaven. 
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One  foe  is  quell'd  ;  his  comrade  now 

Can  wield  his  sword  no  more : 
He  falls— the  Sea-King  victor  is  — 

Now  ope  the  chamber-door  ! 


To  claim  his  prize  young  Harold  hastes, 

With  eager  heart  and  hand, 
To  clasp  the  flower  of  maidenhood 

In  all  the  northern  land. 

Burst  is  the  lock — the  bar  unclosed  — 

The  door  flies  open  wide, 
The  Sea-King  o'er  the  threshold  stands  ; 

But  where's  the  Lady-bride  ? 

"  O  !  where  is  fair  Alfhilda,  where  ?" 

Young  Harold  loudly  called 
On  maids  and  matrons,  courtiers  all, 

And  on  King  Rognevald. 

Where  is  she  gone  ?  where  is  she  gone  ? 

Alas  !  and  wo  betide  ! 
The  father  for  his  daughter  sought, 

The  bridegroom  for  his  bride. 
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They  sought  in  vain  :  for  lost,  for  dead, 
That  Lady  fair  is  mourned ; 

And  to  his  ships  on  Ocean-tide 
The  Sea-King  hath  returned. 


HAROLD  AND  ALFHILDA. 


PART  II. 


Merrily  ride  the  gallant  barks 

Upon  the  Baltic  wave, 
The  floating  homes  of  warriors, 

The  castles  of  the  brave. 

Not  lover's  clasp  to  gentlest  maid 
More  rapturous  transport  brings, 

Than  doth  the  bounding  billow's  swell 
Bear  to  the  proud  Sea-Kings. 

For  them  the  narrow  bounds  of  land 
Too  poor  a  kingdom  yield  ; 

Upon  the  boundless  main  must  they 
The  sceptre  win  and  wield. 

Heroes  with  heroes  there  contend 

In  emulating  strife  ; 
No  meaner  death  may  them  beseem, — 

After  such  glorious  life 
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A  glorious  death  their  fall  must  be, 

By  heroes  dealt  the  blow  ; 
Then  proudly  to  Walhalla's  halls 

And  Odin's  feast  they  go  : 

There,  with  the  chiefs  around  his  throne, 

Brave  souls  in  battle  slain, 
Quaff  the  bright  wine,  and  grasp  the  lance, 

And  fight  their  fields  again. 

O'er  many  a  ship  and  man  of  might 
Young  Harold  held  command ; 

Of  all  the  Kings  upon  those  seas 
None  might  his  arm  withstand. 

Long  time  no  rival  had  been  found 
To  spread  his  venturous  sail : 

At  length  of  daring  pirates  seen 
Came  many  a  flying  tale. 

And  soon  report  more  sure  and  true 
To  Harold's  ear  was  brought, 

Of  valorous  deed  and  strange  exploit 
By  those  bold  rovers  wrought. 
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He  heard  with  wrath,  he  heard  with  joy : 

"  Now  tell  me,  who  be  these 
That  dare  dispute  with  Harold's  arm 

Dominion  on  the  seas  ?  " 

Him  answered  of  his  warriors  one, 

"  As  latest  tidings  say, 
High  in  the  North  their  squadron  rides 

In  Finland's  rocky  bay." 

Away  to  Finland's  rocky  bay 

The  Sea-King  sailed,  Away ! 
"  Now  troth,"  he  cried,  "  this  upstart  King 

Shall  feel  our  arm  to-day." 

Away  to  Finland's  rocky  bay 

The  Sea-King  sailed,  Away  ! 
And  soon  the  foe's  tall  ships  he  spied 

Where  they  at  anchor  lay. 

Nor  long  within  the  sheltering  cove 

Lay  still  the  rival  fleet ; 
Right  gallantly  their  nimble  barks 

Bore  down,  their  foes  to  meet. 

D 
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Their  leader  high  upon  the  deck 

With  glittering  helmet  stood  ; 
Him  marked  the  Sea-King  straight,  and  urged 

His  galley  o'er  the  flood. 

Right  on  the  foremost  ship  he  bore. 

Then  swift  leaped  o'er  the  side, — 
Now  front  to  front  those  rivals  stand, 

Now  be  the  battle  tried  ! 

It  was  a  gallant  sight,  I  ween, 

To  see  those  champions  twain 
Advance,  retire,  give  thrust  for  thrust, 

And  stroke  for  stroke  again. 

So  well  they  stood,  so  fierce  they  fought, 

The  contest  seemed  so  fair, 
The  combatants  on  either  side 

Must  pause  to  view  it  there. 

Now  long  with  equal  art  and  arm 
Had  stood  those  desperate  foes ; 

King  Harold's  wrath  grew  mightier  then, 
And  swifter  fell  his  blows. 
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And  stepping  back,  his  arm  he  raised, 

Then  forward  pressed  again ; 
And  on  his  foe  a  stroke  hurled  down 

That  cleft  the  helm  in  twain. 

Ah  !  then,  what  met  the  Sea-King's  eyes  ? 

There  stood  a  Lady  fair ! 
All  beaming  glowed  her  beauteous  face, 

Down  streamed  her  golden  hair  : 

Confest  she  stood  —  'tis  she  !     No  art 

Can  now  the  virgin  hide  — 
The  daughter  of  King  Rognevald  ! 

The  lost,  the  conquered  bride  ! 

4'<  What  magic's  here  ?  "  young  Harold  cried, 

"  What  deed  is  this  I've  done  ?  " 
"  Content  thee,"  said  the  Lady  then, 

"  Sith  thou  thy  bride  hast  won. 

"  Not  meet  to  me  it  seemed,  that  he 

Alfhilda's  hand  should  gain 
Who  through  her  chamber-door  should  pass 

O'er  those  two  champions  slain. 
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"  Since  suit  and  vow,  to  maiden  due, 

To  me  must  be  denied, 
c  This  arm/  I  thought,  6  shall  learn  to  tame 

Th'  exulting  victor's  pride/ 

"  What  need  of  more  ?     By  menials'  aid 

My  father's  halls  I  fled ; 
Then  called  around  these  faithful  bands, 

And  to  the  sea  we  sped. 

"  Our  deeds  ere  now  thou'st  heard ;  this  day 
Our  prowess  hast  thou  known. 

'Tis  done  !     Now  let  the  victor  claim 
The  vanquished  as  his  own  !" 

The  halls  of  old  King  Rognevald 
Soon  rang  with  mirth  around : 

The  bridegroom  clasped  his  captured  bride, 
The  sire,  his  daughter  found. 

And  many  a  Scald  to  northern  harp 

Hath  sung  this  song,  I  ween, 
How  Harold  fair  Alfhilda  won, 

The  Sea-King,  the  Sea-Queen. 
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THE    DEADLY    EYES.9 


It  was  a  fair  and  merry  boy, 

And  bright  shone  out  the  Summer-day  ; 
From  the  castle-gate  he  hath  run  in  his  joy, 

And  hath  hied  him  to  the  woods  away. 

He  danced  as  he  went  all  to  the  greenwood, 
So  light  of  heart  and  blithe  was  he ; 

He  chirruped  and  sang  in  his  healthful  mood, 
And  mocked  the  small  birds 10  on  the  tree. 

And  on  he  roamed  where  the  wild  flowers  grew, 
And  where  the  berries  thick  were  seen  ; 

He  plucked  of  the  flowers  both  white  and  blue, 
And  eke  of  the  berries  red  and  green. 

Over  and  over,  through  bushes  and  heath, 
Round  and  round  he  made  his  play— 

Ah  see  !  what  hath  made  him  look  pale  as  death  ? 
Why  turns  the  child  its  eyes  away  ? 
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Look  !  what  is  that  sitting  beneath  the  tree  ? 

There,  beneath  that  hawthorn  old  ? 
O  !  that  is  a  gorgeous  and  bright  Ladye, 

With  jewels  shining  and  with  gold. 

Her  dress  was  fine  as  clouds  of  light 
Shimmering  in  the  primal  morn  ; 

Her  skin  as  winter's  snow  was  white. 
As  she  sat  under  that  old  hawthorn. 

And  the  child  hath  seen  that  bright  Ladye, 
He  hath  beheld  her  sparkling  guise ; 

But  trembling  with  terror  and  pale  grew  he, 
As  he  caught  the  look  of  that  Lady's  eyes. 

He  turned  him  left,  and  he  turned  him  right. 
Poor  child  !  he  turned  him  every  where  ; 

He  covered  his  face  from  that  hideous  sight, 
But  still  those  deadly  eyes  were  there. 

He  ran  and  he  ran,  that  frightened  child, 
He  hied  him  home  the  way  he  came ; 

He  heeded  nor  berries  nor  wood-flowers  wild- 
Still  looked  those  deadly  eyes  the  same  ! 
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He  ran  and  he  ran,  and  his  mother's  ear 
Caught  anxiously  her  darling's  cries ; 

"What  ails  thee,  my  sweet  one?"  "O  mother!  see  here; 
See  there,  O  mother  !  those  deadly  eyes  !" 

"  Come,  tell  me,  my  darling  !  come,  where  hast  thou 
been? 

Dear  child !  come,  tell  me,  what  didst  see  ?" 
"  O  mother  !  those  deadly  eyes  I've  seen  ; 

And  still  they  are  looking  and  glaring  at  me  !" 

Full  many  a  wile  the  mother  tried 

To  soothe  her  child  throughout  that  day ; 

But  ever  he  shuddered,  and  ever  he  cried, 
"  O  take  those  deadly  eyes  away !" 

Full  many  a  song  and  many  a  tale 

She  sang  and  told  to  her  darling  boy ; 

But  he  seemed  not  to  hear,  for  his  cheek  was  pale, 
And  he  smiled  no  more  with  his  smile  of  joy. 

That  night  to  her  chamber  the  child  she  took, 

She  laid  him  in  her  bosom  warm  ; 
She  lulled  him  with  pray'rs  from  her  Ave-book, 

She  sang  him  to  sleep  with  a  chanted  charm : 
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She  hushed  him  and  hushed  him,  and  strove  to  keep 

His  fears  aloof  till  morn  should  rise ; 
But  ever  he  trembled,  and  started  in  sleep, 

For  his  dreams  were  of  those  deadly  eyes. 

The  morning  rose,  and  the  child  lay  there  — 

Cold  and  dead  was  every  limb  ; 
And  his  glazed  eyeballs  seemed  to  stare 

At  something  looking  and  glaring  at  him. 
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THE  KNIGHT  OF  ARKENDALE. 


The  valiant  knight  of  Arkendale  —  from  Holy  Land 

he  came. 
Where  quailed  the  Saracen  before  the  terror  of  his 

name ; 
Now  tired  of  siege  and  battle,  for  home  his  bosom 

burned. 
And  to  his  native  halls  and  lands  content  the  chief 

returned. 

What  change  comes   o'er  thy  joyous   brow,   brave 

knight  of  Arkendale  ? 
Why  pausest  thou  so  suddenly  ?   why  doth  thy  cheek 

grow  pale  ? 
Why  look'st  around  bewildered?  Perchance,  there's 

one  can  say : 
This   aged   man  that  meets  thee  here    upon  thine 

homeward  wav. 
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"O  what  is  this,  thou  aged  man?"  the  knight  in 

wonder  eried ; 
"  Where  be  the  towers  that  once  stood  upon  that 

hill's  brown  side  ? 
Where   be   the  huts   and  shepherds   all   down  this 

pleasant  vale  ? 
And  where,  oh  !  where  the  lady  of  the   knight   of 

Arkendale  ?" 

"Sir  knight,"  replied  that  aged  man,  "the  lord  of 

these  domains 
Long  time  hath  sought  the  distant  wars  on  Syria's 

burning  plains ; 
His  vassals  deemed  he  bold,  and  his  lady  true  and 

kind, 
And  his  towers  strong ;    it   irked    him   naught    of 

danger  left  behind. 

"  Sir  Mark  of  Hellbeck  was  his  foe  :  scarce  had  a 

year  gone  o'er, 
Ere  on  the  lands  of  Arkendale  with  fire  and  sword 

he  bore ; 
He    came  with  all   his  warriors,  and   scoured    the 

valley  through, 
The  shepherds  fled,  the  armed  fought — brave  men, 

but,  ah  !  too  few. 
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"  He  came  with  ladder  and  with  torch,  and  hemmed 
the  castle  round, 

And  the  stately  towers  burned  and  blazed,  and 
crumbled  to  the  ground." 

"  Enough,  good  man  !"  exclaimed  the  knight ;  "  de- 
spite this  woful  tale, 

Sir  Mark  of  Hellbeck  yet  may  know  the  knight  of 
Arkendale. 

"  But,  say,  what  of  the  lady  that  the  knight  had  left 

behind  ? 
His  faithful  wife,  where  is  she  gone,  that  was  so  true 

and  kind  ?" 
"  O  knight !  the  faithless  lady  !  —  not  many  moons 

had  shone, 
Ere  she  her  own  knight  had   forgot,  and  with  a 

stranger  flown. 

"  A  southern  lord  to  Arkendale,  while  yet  its  castle 
stood, 

Came  young  and  gay ;  his  honied  words  the  beau- 
teous lady  woo'd : 

Of  plighted  vow  she  recked  not,  nor  of  her  marriage- 
bed, 

But  lightly  with  her  paramour  to  other  bowers  fled." 
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"  And  is  it  thus  ?"  the  knight  exclaimed  ;  "  and  dost 
thou  tell  me  true  ?" 

"  Now  Heaven  in  anger  grant,"  he  said,  "  that  false- 
hood I  may  rue  !" 

"  Then  is  the  fate  too  cruel,"  the  soul-struck  warrior 
cried, 

"  That  not  in  Syria's  battle  I  by  Paynim  steel  had 
died! 

"  Enough,   enough,  thou  aged  man  !     My  faithful 

vassals  gone, 
My  ravaged  lands,  my  castle  razed,  fierce  vengeance 

might  atone ; 
These  had  not  bowed  my  spirit :  though  spent  with 

years  and  toil, 
The  knight  of  Arkendale  had  yet  wreaked  justice 

for  the  spoil. 

"  But  she,  for  whom  through  every  scene  of  glory  I 

have  mourned, 
Reposing  on  whose  love  and  truth  with  joy  I  home 

returned, — - 
The  loved  one  of  my  bosom — what  more  can  life 

avail  ? 
Death  is  the  only  boon  that  waits  the  knight  of 

Arkendale !" 
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A  few  brief  days,  and  that  old  man  the  warrior's 

eyes  hath  closed, 
And  where  he  first  had  tasted  love  in  death  the  chief 

reposed : 
Below  his  mouldering  castle,  down  in  that  lonely  vale 
He  lies.     God  rest  thy  weary  soul,  poor  knight  of 

Arkendale ! 
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THE    CHOICE. 


PART  I. 


The  father  and  his  children  twain 
Sat  round  the  evening  bowl ; 

"  Now  list  to  me,  my  two  brave  boys, 
And  answer  from  your  soul. 

"  Sith  this  old  head  is  gray,  and  ye 
To  gallant  youths  are  grown, 

Fain  would  I  see  ye  girt  like  men 
To  run  your  race  alone. 

"  Small,  as  ye  wot,  my  fortunes  be, 
But  choose  ye  what  ye  may 

From  out  my  scanty  stores,  and  then 
Heav'n  bless  ye  on  your  way !" 

Outspake  the  elder  stripling  then, 

And  boldly  outspake  he  : 
"  Of  all  thy  goods,  O  father  mine  ! 

These  only  give  to  me : 
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"  Give  me  the  trusty  sword  and  shield 

That  hang  on  yonder  wall, 
And  I  will  nobly  win  me  lands, 

Or,  losing,  nobly  fall." 

"  Well  hast  thou  said,  like  son  of  mine," 

The  old  gray  warrior  cried  ; 
"  With  better  fortune  than  thy  sire, 

Go,  gird  them  to  thy  side  ! 

"  O  !  proud,  I  ween,  thy  mother  were, 

That  resteth  in  her  grave, 
Could  she  behold  the  gallant  boy 

She  to  thy  father  gave. 

"  But  thou,  that  wast  her  favourite  child, 
What  blink'st  thou  with  thine  ee  ? 

Thou  youngest  born,  what  wilt  thou  crave  ? 
Speak  out,  whatever  it  be  !" 

"  Alas,  alas  !  my  father  dear," 

Replied  that  youngest  born  ; 
"  Thou  wilt  but  frown  upon  my  choice, 

My  brother  will  but  scorn. 
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"  Nor  lands  to  win  or  lose  be  mine, 

Nor  shield  nor  sword  I  crave ; 
The  conquer'd  realm,  the  fame  of  arms, 

These  let  my  brother  have. 

"Of  all  thou  hast,  or  great  or  small, 

One  only  gift  be  mine  ; 
Give  me  the  harp,  O  father  dear  ! 

That  ancient  harp  of  thine  !" 

"  Poor  boy !  wouhTst  wander  with  thine  harp 

This  weary  world  along  ? 
Small  is  the  guerdon,  sad  the  lot, 

That  waits  these  sons  of  song." 

"  O  father  !  sweet  is  Minstrel's  art, 

And  rich  is  Minstrel's  dower  ; 
Welcome  is  he  in  Chieftain's  hall, 

Welcome  in  Lady's  bower. 

"  For  him  are  open  tower  and  town  ; 

For  him,  where'er  he  goes, 
The  hospitable  board  is  spread, 

The  generous  wine-cup  flows. 
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"  O  !  dear  is  he  to  gentle  hearts, 

And  dear  to  spirits  bold ; 
And  royal  hands  on  Minstrel's  neck 

Bestow  their  chains  of  gold." 
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THE   CHOICE. 


PART  II. 


The  tents  shone  white  on  Syria's  plain, 
Where  Cross  and  Crescent  gleamed ; 

And  flaunting  in  proud  blazonry 
A  thousand  pennons  streamed, 

There,  mix'd  with  flags  of  Soldanrie, 
The  Frankish  standards  blew  ; 

And  there  of  merry  England 
The  royal  banner  flew. 

Mingling  at  ease,  of  either  host 

The  idle  warriors  lay  ; 
Brief  truce  was  theirs  ;  the  Soldan  held 

A  regal  feast  that  day. 

Rich  blazed  the  Eastern  monarch's  board, 

And  noble  foemen  vied, 
With  converse  frank  and  courteous  mien, 

Old  enmities  to  hide. 
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There  pledged  the  knight  his  generous  foe 

From  deeds  of  death  reposed, 
And  hands  joined  o'er  the  bowl,  that  erst 

In  desperate  strife  had  closed. 

Fair  shone  the  feast,  bright  flowed  the  wine 

The  sumptuous  board  around, 
And  Europe's  merry  music  blent 

With  Eastern  cymbal's  sound. 

Then  spake  the  royal  Saladin, — 
Hushed  was  the  festive  throng, — 

"  Where  flow  the  banquet  and  the  wine 
Should  sound  the  Poet's  song. 

"  Well  have  we  proved,  mine  honoured  guests ! 

Your  arms,  as  foe  to  foe  ; 
The  temper  of  the  Frankish  blade 

We  Eastern  warriors  know. 

"  Nor  less,  we've  heard,  in  gentler  arts 
Ye're  skilled  than  bold  in  arms — 

Then  let  your  famous  Minstrels  sing 
Of  Love  and  Lady's  charms  ! " 
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Forth  from  the  crowd  a  harper  came 

Obedient  to  the  call  — 
"  Health  to  the  royal  Saladin, 

And  Lords  and  Princes  all ! 

"  Of  Lady-love  and  chivalry* 

Of  camp  and  chase  I  sing ; 
Then  deign  ye  list  my  lay,"  he  said, 

And  boldly  touched  the  string. 

He  sang  of  knights  and  deeds  of  arms  — 
True  was  the  martial  strain  ; 

Now  rose,  now  sunk,  then  proudly  swelled 
Again,  and  yet  again. 

Flushed  with  delight  the  Soldan  cried, 
"  Here,  Minstrel !  to  thine  hand 

This  ring— thou  art  the  noblest  bard, 
I  wis,  in  Frankish  land." 

He  sang  of  chase  with  hound  and  horn 
Beneath  the  greenwood  tree  ; 

The  song  of  merry  England, 
It  rang  so  fresh  and  free. 
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"  Here,  Minstrel !  here  ! "  the  Soldan  said, 

"  This  precious  gem  be  thine  — 
Thou  art  the  meetest  harper 

To  sing  by  flowing  wine." 

He  sang  of  Love — the  plaintive  strain, 

All  languishing  and  low, 
Bore  lovers'  melting  sighs  away 

In  soft  melodious  woe. 

Enrapt  the  Soldan  heard,  and  cried, 
"  Thou  wondrous  man,  draw  near ! 

Thou  art  the  sweetest  Minstrel 
That  ever  I  did  hear. 

"  And  would'st  thou  crave  a  nobler  gift 

Than  gem  and  gold  afford, 
Fear  not  to  ask  !  it  shall  be  thine  ; 

Thou  hast  our  royal  word  ! " 

The  Minstrel  paused  ;  too  venturous  seemed 

The  craving  of  his  soul, 
And  down  his  venerable  cheek 

A  silent  tear  there  stole. 
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"  Great  is  the  gift,  O  King ! "  he  said, 
"  For  which  mine  heart  doth  yearn," — 

"  Speak  ! "  cried  the  Soldan,  "  from  his  word 
No  monarch  can  return." 

Emboldened  then  the  Minstrel  spake, 

And  dashed  the  falling  tear ; 
"  O  King  !  of  all  this  world  doth  hold 

Two  things  to  me  are  dear. 

"  This  ancient  harp  my  father  gave  — 

A  long-loved  friend  is  this  ; 
The  other — dearer  far  than  harp 

Or  friend — my  brother  is. 

"  He,  when  our  father  shared  his  all, 

And  I  this  harp  required, 
Chose  sword  and  shield,  and  to  the  wars 

Marched  out,  by  glory  fired. 


"  Well  did  he  earn  his  martial  fame 
And  England's  King  shall  say 

A  bolder  man  of  all  his  host 
There  liveth  not  this  day. 
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"  Long  years  have  passed  : — the  Minstrel  now 

Gray-haired  before  thee  stands  ; 
But  mourns  his  brother  captive  ta'en 

Here  in  these  Eastern  lands. 


"  Him  if  the  Minstrel's  art  avail 
From  durance  stern  to  free" — 

"  Thou  hast  thy  wish  ! "  the  Soldan  said, 
"  We've  sworn,  and  it  shall  be !" 

Wond'ring  and  mute  the  Minstrel  heard, 

Awhile  in  thought  he  stood ; 
Then  seized  his  harp,  and  to  its  notes 

Poured  forth  his  grateful  mood. 

"  O !  sweet,"  he  sang,  "  is  Minstrel's  art, 
And  strong  is  Minstrel's  pow'r, 

Witness  the  Soldan's  favour  won  ! 
Witness  this  happiest  hour  ! 

"  For  him  the  prison  open  flies, 

For  him  the  captive's  chain 
Falls  from  the  limbs,  that  spring  to  light 

And  liberty  again. 
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"  O  !  dear  is  he  to  gentle  hearts. 

And  dear  to  spirits  bold  — 
So  sang  I,  when  my  years  were  young ; 

So  sing,  when  now  they're  old. 

"  Nor  thou,  my  brother !  home-returned, 
Thy  brother's  choice  wilt  shun  ; 

For  what  the  Warrior's  sword  hath  failed 
The  Minstrel's  harp  hath  won  ! ,? 
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Merry  it  was  in  Lord  Rupert's  hall, 

Merry  to  hear  and  merry  to  see, 
With  the  viol's  soft  note  and  the  horn's  shrill  throat, 

And  the  gallants  and  dames  of  high  degree. 

It  was  a  night  of  wassail  and  mirth  — 

Lord  Rupert's  daughters  are  fair  to  see  — 

And  one  that  day  he  hath  given  away 
To  Lord  Ernest,  flower  of  chivalry. 

Lord  Rupert's  daughters  are  fair,  I  trow ; 

Fair  is  the  bride,  and,  fair  as  she, 
With  the  tear  in  her  eye  Lady  Ellen  stands  by, 

Sole  sad  in  that  joyful  company. 

Ah  me  !  what  aileth  that  lady  sweet, 

The  Lady  Ellen,  so  fair  to  see  ? 
At  the  bridal  cheer  of  her  sister  dear 

Why  doth  she  look  so  piteously  ? 
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It  is  her  sister's  bridal  night  — 
A  sister  fond  and  true  was  she ; 

You  might  tell  in  the  Lady  Rosabel 
The  bride  of  the  flower  of  chivalry. 

Lord  Ernest  stands  by  his  lovely  bride, — 
Proud  of  his  lovely  bride  looked  he, — 

And  happy  are  they  in  that  circle  gay, 
While  the  music  rings  out  cheerily. 

Ah  me  !  what  aileth  that  lady  so, 
The  Lady  Ellen,  so  fair  to  see  ? 

With  the  tear  in  her  eye  why  stands  she  by, 
Nor  seemeth  to  heed  this  mirth  and  glee  ? 

On  Lady  Rosabel's  bridal  night 

What  cause  so  silent  and  sad  to  be  ? 

Doth  no  sister-love  her  bosom  move 
That  thus  she  sigheth  dolefully  ? 

O  !   well  she  loveth  that  sister  dear  ; 

They  had  been  friends  from  infancy  ; 
But  though  full  well  she  love  Rosabel, 

She  loveth  the  flower  of  chivalry. 
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The  music  rings  out,  and  the  dance  flies  on, 

Merrily,  gentles  !  merrily  ; 
But  she  strive th  in  vain  to  hide  her  pain 

With  the  tear  in  her  eye  so  drearily. 

Lord  Ernest  woos  her  to  the  dance, — 

Gently  her  lily  hand  took  he, 
And  a-  sweet  faint  smile,  that  rose  the  while. 

Passed  o'er  her  pale  face  fleetingly. 

Gently  her  lily  hand  he  took, 

And  to  the  dance  led  courteously ; 
"  Now  blithe,"  he  cried,  "  be  your  music  plied, 

Right  blithe  for  the  Lady  Ellen  and  me." 

The  music  burst  forth,  and  the  dance  began — - 

But  ah  !  'twas  rueful  and  sad  to  see, 
No  step  could  she  take — her  heart  must  break  — 

All  for  the  flower  of  chivalry. 

"  Come,  tread  we  this  measure,  fair  Ellen  ! "  he  cried, 

But  little  his  kind  voice  heareth  she  ; 
All  seems  to  swim  as  her  sight  grows  dim, 

And  down  she  sinks  despairingly. 
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He  raised  her  gently  in  his  arms, 

There  he  held  tenderly  : 
"  O,  haste  ! "  he  cried  to  his  darling  bride, 

"  Our  sister  looks  so  dyingly." 

The  Lady  Ellen  oped  her  eyes, 
Her  soft  blue  eyes  so  languidly ; 

Her  dying  gaze  on  Lord  Ernest's  face 
And  on  her  sister  s  fixed  she. 

"  Weep  not,"  she  said,  "  that  Ellen  dies, 
Dear,  happy  pair !  weep  not  for  me  ! 

For  ah  !  'tis  sweet  such  death  to  meet — 
In  the  arms  of  the  flower  of  chivalry !  " 
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THE  RESCUE  OF  ALHAMA. 


Rodrigo  in  Alhama  lay  beleagur'd  by  the  Moor, 
Meanwhile  his  lady  in  Seville  her  bitter  grief  did 

pour. 
Ah  !    whither  should  she  fly  for  aid — whither  for 

rescue  go  ? 
Medina's  Duke  held  proud  Seville,  Rodrigo's  mortal 

foe. 

"  Foe  of  my  husband  and  my  race !  "  that  noble 

dame  did  cry, 
"  My  husband  in  Alhama  lies  with  all  his  chivalry ; 
The  fiery  Moor,  encamped  around,  each  day  assails 

the  wall, 
And  that  fair  town,  so  quickly  ta'en,  as  quickly  soon 

must  fall. 
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"  War  at  their  gates,  and  Want  within,  wounded  and 

parch'd  they  lie  : 
Foe  of  my  husband  and  my  race  !   send  rescue,  or 

they  die  ! 
Foe  of  my  lord !  foe  of  my  house  !  I  call  thee  once 

again, 
O!  save  Rodrigo  and  his  band — the  chivalry  of 

Spain!" 

Awhile  she  paused,  and  gazed  on  him,  as  if  in  fear 

to  spy 
The  light  of  vengeance  gratified  burn  beaming  in 

his  eye. 
But  he,   "  O  lady  !  weep  not  so  !    dry  up    those 

beauteous  tears ! 
For  I,  thy  husband's  deadliest  foe,   will  calm  his 

lady's  fears. 

"  To-morrow,  by  the  dawn  of  day,  my  troops  shall 

ready  be, 
By  Holy  Cross  I  swear  to  bring  thy  rescued  lord  to 

thee! 
For  private  feud  to  sacrifice  our  country's  cause 

were  vain  — 
With  dawn  I  for  Alhama  march,  to  save  the  flower 

of  Spain." 
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And  forth  they  go  at  early  dawn :  a  gallant  host 
were  they, 

Who  through  Seville's  wide  portals  poured  in  beauti- 
ful array. 

"  On  to  Alhama !  on  ! "  they  shout ;  o'er  mount, 
and  vale,  and  plain, 

Nor  day  nor  night  they  halt,  until  a  neighbouring 
height  they  gain. 

But  where  is  he,  the  leaguering  foe  ?  or  what's  that 

host  that  flies 
Swift    o'er   the    Vega's    distant   plain,    yon   where 

Granada  lies  ? 
It  is  the  Moor  !  it  is  the  Moor  !  already  from  afar 
He  heard,  as  ocean's  waves,  the  rush  of  Andalusian 

war: 

Swift  from  the  siege  his  hosts  he  drew,  retreating 

o'er  the  plain  :  — 
Now,  joy  to  thee,  thou  gallant  band,  for  thou  art 

free  again  ! 
And  joy  to  thee,  my  noble  foe  !"  thus  did  Don 

Guzman  cry  ; 
But,   as   he   spake,    he   marked   the   tear   in  Don 

Rodrigo's  eye. 

F 
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It  was  the  tear  of  gratitude,  —  he  might  not  stay  its 

flow, — 
Arid  on  Don  Guzman's  breast  he  fell,  and  wept  in 

generous  woe : 
"Thy  foe  no  more!"    at  length  he  said  — il  bear 

witness,  earth  and  sky  ! 
That  I  am  vanquished  by  this  act  of  noble  courtesy. 

"  Lead  on,  lead  on,  ye  brother-bands,  to  old 
Marchena's  walls  ; 

Don  Guzman  there  shall  be  the  guest  in  Don 
Rodrigo's  halls." 

The  lady  at  the  castle-gate  saw  that  brave  pair  ap- 
pear— 

"  Friend  of  my  lord  and  house  ! "  she  cried,  "  I  bid 
thee  welcome  here  !  " 
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II. 


ABEN  HASSAN  AND  THE  SANTON. 

In  proud  Granada's  city, 

Enthroned  in  Moorish  state, 
Within  th'  Alhambra's  golden  hall 

Old  Aben  Hassan  sat. 
Zahara  lately  ta'en 

Had  flushed  the  monarch's  pride, 
And  warriors  and  courtiers  stood 

Applauding  at  his  side. 

'Tvvas  at  the  dead  of  night 

The  crafty  Moor  had  pass'd 
Along  Zahara's  mountain-road 

Beneath  the  tempest's  blast : 
The  thunder  rolled  above, 

The  torrent  dashed  below, 
The  watch-guard  from  the  walls  had  fled 

Undreaming  of  the  foe. 
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Then  sprang  the  lurking  Moslem, 

Like  lightning,  to  the  wall, 
And  Christians  fought  in  vain,  to  save 

Zahara  from  its  fall. 
For  this  the  monarch  sat 

In  triumph  and  in  pride, 
And  listened  as  the  loud  acclaim 

Burst  forth  on  every  side. 

His  eye  with  bright  delight 

Gazed  on  the  scene  around, 
And  light  he  held  the  toils  of  war 

By  such  proud  moments  crown'd  : 
When,  sudden,  'midst  the  crowd 

A  withered  form  drew  near ; 
A  voice  of  woe,  mid  that  acclaim, 

Burst  on  the  monarch's  ear. 

It  was  the  Santon's  voice, 

The  prophet  of  the  Moor  — 
A  wild  and  melancholy  seer, 

Who  thus  his  wail  did  pour : 
"  Wo  to  Granada  !  wo  ! 

And  wo  to  thee,  O  King  ! 
That  on  her  aged  and  her  young 

The  curse  of  blood  dost  bring. 
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"  Wo  for  Zahara  ta'en  ! 

E'en  now  these  eyes  descry 
The  curse,  that  follows  in  its  track, 

Of  rapid  misery : 
Not  on  the  Christian's  head 

Zahara's  slaughters  fall ; 
On  us  !  and  old  Granada's  grave 

Is  dug  beneath  its  wall. 

"  Long  shall  the  strife  be  —  long  ; 

But  through  its  clouds  afar 
I  mark  the  signs  of  victory 

That  crown  the  Christian's  war. 
Child  shall  its  father  weep, 

Bride  for  her  lover  slain  ; 
And  Moorish  mothers  curse  the  hour 

That  saw  Zahara  ta'en  !" 

He  said ;  and  sudden  fear 

Seized  on  the  courtly  crowd : 
The  monarch  only  kept  his  glance 

Unalterably  proud. 
"  From  victory,"  he  cried, 

"  Ne'er  yet  destruction  came  !" 
And  with  high  thoughts  of  bold  emprise 

He  nursed  his  bosom's  flame. 
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But  he,  the  Santon,  rushed 

From  out  the  Alhambra's  hall  — 
And  through  the  startled  city's  streets 

Was  heard  that  prophet-call, 
"  Wo  to  Granada !  wo  !" 

And  many  knew  too  well 
That  maniac  cry  was  not  in  vain, 

When  proud  Granada  fell. 
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III. 


MOORISH  LAMENT  FOR  MALAGA. 

O  Malaga  !  O  Malaga !  fair  city  of  the  sea  ! 

Sad  are  thy  sons'  and  daughters'  hearts,  condemned 

to  part  from  thee ; 
Birds  mourn  their  nests  remember'd,  plants  pine  for 

their  native  earth, 
But  what  shall  tell  Man's  grief  to  quit  the  city  of  his 

birth  ? 

Nay,  look  not  back,  my  brother  Moor !     Castilian 

standards  fly 
Where  erst  El  Zagal's  banners  waved  defiance  proud 

and  high  ; 
'Tis  Spanish  crest  that  from  the  towers  of  th'  Alco- 

baza12  shines, 
Where  fierce  El  Zegri  battled  once — where  now  in 

chains  he  pines ! 
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Nay,   look   not   back !    oh.    look   not  back !     O'er 

yonder  sea  no  more 
The  lordly  crescent-flag  sweeps  in  along  a  kindred 

shore ; 
And  gaze   not  up  to   yon   blue  heaven,   and    that 

resplendent  air  — 
The  heaven  that  hangs  o'er  Malaga  looks  down  on 

Christians  there. 

Unhappy  city !  and  alas,  thy  thrice  unhappy  race ! 
Thou  hast  but  changed  thy  lords,  but  they  have  no 

abiding  place  ; 
Outcast,  dispersed  o'er  Christian  lands,  fair  city  of 

the  sea, 
In   bitterness   of  servitude    how  shall   we  sigh  for 

thee! 

Oh,  city  fair  and  beautiful !  no  more  thine  halls 
among 

Shall  Moorish  maiden's  voice  ring  out  the  melody  of 
song; 

No  more  shall  Moorish  knightly  pride  from  out  thy 
portals  pour, 

Nor  Afric's  traffic  crowd  thy  mart  and  thousand- 
peopled  shore. 
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All,  all  are  past  away  from  us  !     Bright  palaces  and 

towers  I 
And  domes  and  spires,  that  gild  the  sky,  ye  are  no 

longer  ours  ! 
O  Malaga  !  O  Malaga  !  fair  city  of  the  sea  ! 
Would  that  the  earth  had  covered  us  ere  forced  to 

part  from  thee ! 
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IV. 

THE  MOOR'S  LAST  SIGH.1* 

On  yon  Sierras  loftiest  hill, 

That  far  and  wide  surveys, 
A  haggard  crowd  there  stood  and  still, 

In  melancholy  gaze  ; 
There  had  they  check'd  their  flight,  and  stayed 
To  look  on  all  behind  them  laid. 

It  was  Granada's  outcast  race 

That  halted  on  that  height, 
Whence  their  fair  city's  minaret-blaze 

Bounded  the  distant  sight : 
Silent  they  stood,  nor  strove  to  tell 
The  breakings  of  their  hearts'  farewell. 

For  when  that  hill  above  them  lowers, 
When  crossed  those  mountains  blue, 

No  more  shall  old  Granada's  towers 
Greet  the  poor  exile's  view  ; 

Their  latest  look  on  all  so  dear, 

Their  latest  sojourn — must  be  here. 
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They  knew  it  well,  they  knew  it  well ; 

And  full  their  bosoms  grew, 
As  in  that  lingering  farewell 

Th'  embitter'd  soul  they  threw, 
And  mute  and  motionless  stood  there 
With  the  fond  firmness  of  despair. 

They  knew  it  well ;  and  long  they  stood 

In  agony  of  love, 
Yet  from  their  eyes  no  tear  there  flowed, 

Nor  word  for  utterance  strove  ; 
For  mightiest  sorrow  e'er  appears 
Too  full  for  words,  "  too  deep  for  tears."14 

They  knew  it  well.     At  length  they  turned, 

Their  eyes  from  gazing  tore  ; 
Yet  still  that  wish  their  bosom  burned, 

"  One  look  !  oh,  one  look  more  !" 
One  look  they  gave  ere  on  they  past, 
One  soul-breath'd  sigh  —  it  was  their  last  ! 

O  sadly  memorable  place, 

And  melancholy  hill ! 
In  pity  for  that  outcast  race 

The  pilgrim's  eyes  will  fill ; 
And  his  responsive  breast  heave  high, 
While  gazing  on  "  The  Moor's  Last  Sigh." 
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THE  MOORS'  FAREWELL  TO  BOABD1L 
EL  CHICO.15 

El  Zogoybi !  El  Zogoybi ! 

Deeply  read  the  seers  who  named  thee ; 
Misery,  from  thine  earliest  morning, 

For  its  own  predestin'd  claimed  thee. 
Never  yet  was  name  to  mortal 

With  such  fatal  prescience  given  ; 
Never  spake  with  deeper  meaning 

Those  bright  oracles  of  heaven. 

"  He  is  born,  the  child  of  sorrow  !" 

Thus  the  holy  seers  were  crying  ; 
While  thy  mother,  chaste  Ayxa, 

On  her  bed  of  pain  was  lying. 
In  those  light  and  starry  pages 

They  had  read  thy  mournful  story, 
Last  of  old  Granada's  monarchs  ! 

Bane  of  proud  Granada's  glory  ! 
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Vainly  in  Lucena's  battle 

Didst  thou  deem  the  Fates  were  sated ; 
Vainly,  falsely,  when  El  Zagal 

Bowed  the  knee,  wast  thou  elated  : 
Vain  hath  tantalising  Fortune 

With  a  transient  sunbeam  woo'd  thee ; 
Evil,  self-renewing  Evil, 

Restless,  ruthless>  hath  pursued  thee. 

Nor  to  thee  alone,  O  monarch  ! 

Was  that  wroful  curse  portended ; 
O'er  thine  house,  thine  home,  thy  nation, 

Have  the  shades  of  fate  descended : 
Nor  was't  o'er,  until  Granada, 

With  the  doom  of  Heav'n  complying, 
Oped  her  gates,  and  Christian  banners 

On  th'  Alhambra's  towers  were  flying. 

Now,  thou  leav'st  those  shores  for  ever 

Where  thy  destiny  hath  stayed  thee ; 
111  it  were  with,  fated  evils 

Undeserving  to  upbraid  thee. 
El  Zogoybi !  El  Zogoybi ! 

Allah's  blessing  be  upon  thee  ! 
Go  ! — and  in  Granada's  ruin 

Leave  the  curse  that  rested  on  thee ! 
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VI. 


COUNT  URENA.16 

Count  Urena  !  Count  Urena  ! 

Tell  us,  where  is  Don  Alonzo  ? 

Didst  thou  fly,  whilst  he,  with  numbers 

Few  yet  valiant,  fierce  destruction 

On  the  Moors  around  was  dealing  ? 

Didst  thou  leave  him  (stain  of  knighthood  !) 

By  his  thousand  foes  surrounded, 

'Mid  the  Moslem's  thickest  battle  ? 

Count  Urena  !  Count  Urena  ! 
Tell  us — oh  !  it  cannot  be  so  ! 
That  the  friend  the  friend  deserted 
In  the  hour  of  dreadest  danger ; 
Nor  advanced  his  banner  towards  him, 
Nor,  with  shield  or  blade  extended, 
Strove  to  turn  aside  the  death-stroke 
On  his  noble  head  descending. 
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Count  Urena  !  they  who  love  thee 
Spurn  the  base  and  dastard  story, 
That  from  mountain  height  in  safety 
Thou  didst  view  the  battle  raging ; 
Saw'st  Alonzo's  gallant  offspring 
Helpless  borne  and  bleeding  to  thee. 
Yet  didst  hold  thy  lance  inactive, 
And  thy  steel  in  scabbard  idle. 

Count  Urena !  all  unworthy 
Wert  thou  then  of  belted  knighthood, 
And  of  old  Castilian  glory. 
Tell  us  —  O  !  it  cannot  be  so  ! 
Tell  us,  lest  our  sons  and  daughters, 
When  they  speak  of  Don  Alonzo, 
Mingle  curses  with  their  blessings  — 
Curses  on  thee,  Count  Urena ! 
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ON  THE  OUTBREAK  OF  THE  POLISH 
WAR  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 


"Dye  your  swords  in  Russian  blood  !"JT 

Thus  it  ran  your  ranks  along : 
And  in  War's  ensanguin'd  flood 

Poland  realised  the  song. 
Poland,  waken'd,  arms  again  — 
Raise  anew  that  warrior-strain  ! 

• 
Send  the  sounds  o'er  hill  and  vale, 

O'er  the  plain  and  mountain-steep  ! 
Western  Europe,  hear  the  tale  ! 
Poland  rises  from  her  sleep  ! 
Sleep  ?  —  it  was  no  sleep  of  death  : 
Hush'd,  but  not  departed  breath. 
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Warsaw,  ancient  city  !  well 

Hast  thou  giv'n  the  signal-cry  ; 

Starting  to  that  spirit-spell 
All  Sarmatia  shall  reply  : 

Threefold  fell  its  tyrants'  part — 

One,  unsever'd  still  its  heart. 

Vainly  did  they  deem  thee  won : 
'Neath  submission's  sullen  mien 

Still  the  flames  went  burning  on, 
Deeper,  fiercer,  as  unseen  ; 

Now  they  burst  in  light  divine — 

Freedom's  fires  at  Freedom's  shrine. 

Europe  from  the  Western  sun 
Looks  with  keen  and  eager  gaze ; 

Glad  were  she  to  see  undone 
Darkest  deed  of  later  days : 

Then  she  saw  thee  queli'd,  oppress'd- 

Blushing  History  !  hide  the  rest. 

By  thy  Kosciusko's  name ; 

By  the  blood  of  all  who  died ; 
By  thy  Prince  of  martial  fame,18 

Sunk  in  Elster's  sable  tide ; 
By  thine  years  of  wrong  and  thrall, 
Poland  !  echo  Warsaw's  call ! 
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"  Dye  your  swords  in  Russian  blood  !" 

'Twas  your  fathers'  battle-lay  ; 
Youthful  Poland,  make  it  good ! 

Thou  hast  nobler  cause  than  they  : 
Freedom's  wreath  around  thy  brow, 
God  shall  fight  thy  battles  now  ! 
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THE  TOWER  PALATINE  IN  THE 
RHINE. 


Sad  and  solitary  tow'r 

In  the  dark  blue  Rhine  ! 
Who  might  choose  in  adverse  hour 

Dwelling  lone  as  thine  ? 
Was  it  one,  of  sorrows  sated, 
Fled  the  world  he  feared  and  hated  ? 
Or  some  holy  man,  whose  care 
Naught  but  penance  was  and  pray'r  ? 

No  !  nor  Priest  nor  Broken-hearted 

Here  sought  rest  to  win  ; 
These  strange  walls,  these  towers  deserted, 

Love  hath  harboured  in  : 
Love  for  prison  all  too  strong, 
Nurs'd  in  bosoms  high  and  young  — 
Golden  roofs  or  heaven's  blue, 
Dear  alike,  so  love  be  true. 
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Erst  (strange  fate  it  was  that  brought  her) 

Sat  in  sadness  there 
Haughty  Hohenstaufen's  daughter, 

Virgin  soft  and  fair ; 
Sat,  and  as  the  evening-red, 
Fainter  still,  from  heaven  fled, 
Feared  and  wondered  where  away 
Might  th'  expected  lover  stay. 

Him,  of  Guelph's  detested  race, 

Had  her  father  sworn, 
Ne'er  as  son  should  his  embrace 

Welcome  homeward  borne. 
"  Rhine  and  Danube  first  shall  meet, 
Emperor  fall  at  Bishop's  feet, 
Ere  or  kin  or  tie  be  seen 
'Twixt  the  Guelph  and  Ghibellin. 

"  Borne  away  to  distant  tower 

In  the  rushing  Rhine, 
Be  my  daughter's  only  dower 

There  to  muse  and  pine  ; 
Till  within  her  virgin  heart 
Hated  Guelph  resign  his  part, 
And  her  hand  and  dowry  grace 
Son  of  Hohenstaufen's  race." 
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And  within  her  lonely  dwelling 

Sat  that  lady  fair ; 
Love  and  grief  her  bosom  swelling, 

Long  she  lingered  there  ; 
From  her  casement  gazed  below 
On  the  rivers  changeless  flow, 
Often  wishing  for  a  grave 
'Neath  its  dark  and  mournful  wave. 

Once,  as  from  her  chamber  gazing 

Sad  she  sat  and  still, 
While  the  sunset-ray  was  blazing 

O'er  the  western  hill, 
See !  where  yonder  winds  the  vale, 
Stealthy  peeped  a  little  sail, 
Turning  ever  and  anon  — 
Now  it  came,  and  now  'twas  gone. 

Till,  as  darker  grew  the  sky, 

She,  'twixt  hope  and  fear, 
'Gan  th'  approaching  bark  t'  espy 

Nearer  and  more  near  ; 
One  there  sat  within  who  wore 
Pilgrim's  garb,  and  rosary  bore ; 
And  beneath  those  lonely  walls 
Hark  !  a  voice  the  lady  calls. 
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"  Gentle  lady !  gentle  lady  ! 

Let  the  pilgrim  in  ; 
So  may  Holy  Virgin  aid  ye, 

And  protect  from  sin." 
"  Pilgrim,  poor  my  prison's  cheer, 
Guest  would  find  small  comfort  here.,, 
"  Lady,  ope  this  turret-door  !  — 
Hear  me  !  —  then  —  I  ask  no  more." 

She,  though  strange  and  mingled  feeling 

Came  her  bosom  o'er, 
Softly  from  her  chamber  stealing 

Oped  the  turret-door  ; 
There, — as  soon  the  pilgrim  spied, — 
Staff  and  cowl  he  flung  aside, 
Streaming  flowed  his  youthful  hair — 
Lady  !  'tis  thy  lover  there  ! 

And  thus  at  night's  earliest  hour, 

Many  a  long  month  through, 
To  that  solitary  tow'r 

Came  the  pilgrim  true  ; 
But  the  morning  sun,  I  ween, 
Ne'er  hath  there  his  presence  seen ; 
Pure  as  is  the  starry  zone 
Was  the  love  it  shone  upon. 
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Till  the  lady  soft  inclined 

To  the  pleading  youth, 
That  the  Holy  Church  should  bind 

Hands  long  bound  in  truth  :  — 
"  Ne'er  can  mortal  hand  untie 
Band  the  Church  doth  sanctify, 
Nor  will  father  strive  in  vain 
Wedded  to  unwed  again," 

Midnight's  hour  at  holy  shrine 

Saw  that  sacred  tie. 
"  Swift  let  one,  ere  morning  shine, 

To  the  Palsgrave  hie ; 
Tell  him,  Guelph  hath  claimed  his  own, 
Conrad's  foeman  is  his  son  ; 
With  his  bride  at  father's  feet 
Pardon  hopes  and  peace  to  meet." 

Ill  to  haughty  Conrad's  ear 

Came  the  lovers'  tale  ; 
Oft  fierce  vengeance  did  he  swear, 

Oft  with  rage  grew  pale  : 
Till,  at  length,  "  'Tis  vain  !"  he  cried  ; 
"  Powerless  am  I  to  divide 
Whom  the  Church  hath  joined  in  one  ;  — 
Be  it,  since  the  deed  is  done ! 
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"  But  my  daughter  s  punishment 

Take  in  this  decree  : 
Where  her  wooing  hours  were  spent 

Shall  her  wedded  be ; 
In  that  tower  shall  she  prove 
Joys  and  cares  of  wedded  love  ; 
There  her  future  lot  is  cast  — 
Hence  !  begone  !  my  word  is  past !" 

Still  appears  that  lonely  pile 

In  the  dark  blue  Rhine  ; 
Few  be  they  that  gaze  the  while 

Can  its  tale  divine  : 
But  from  out  its  walls  there  came 
Many  a  high  and  noble  name, 
From  the  mingled  blood,  I  ween, 
Of  the  Guelph  and  Ghibellin. 
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THE   WILD    ARMY. 

A  TRADITION  OF  THE  ODEN  FOREST  IN  HESSE 
DARMSTADT.1^ 


A  sound  was  heard  at  midnight  deep, 

Long,  rushing,  loud,  and  near, 
That  broke  the  forest's  inmost  sleep, 

And  scared  th'  affrighted  deer  ; 
The  bird  flew  fluttering  from  her  nest, 
The  child  clung  close  to  mother's  breast, 
And  sturdy  woodman  from  his  rest 
Upstarted,  pale  with  fear. 

That  sound  was  like  the  battle-clash 

When  hostile  hosts  engage, 
Or  when,  in  elemental  crash, 

The  meeting  tempests  rage. 
Right  through  the  air  the  tumult  sped, 
The  heavens  seemed  clattering  overhead  ;  - 
Is  it  the  living,  or  the  dead, 

That  this  contention  wage  ? 
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Tis  the  wild  warrior-host !     And  well 

That  sound  the  woodman  knew ; 
For  sire  to  son  had  wont  to  tell 

How  through  the  air  they  flew, 
Ere  thrice  ten  years  of  war  and  brand, 
Unbroken,  scourged  the  German  land, 
Made  cities  dust,  and  naked  sand 

Where  erst  the  vine-fruit  grew. 

'Tis  the  wild  warriors  take  their  flight ; 

To  Death's  carouse  they  ride  ; 
They  start  from  hence  at  deep  midnight, 

Nor  halt  till  morn  betide : 
All  armed  and  eager  on  they  speed, 
With  naked  blade  and  curbless  steed, 
Nor  lash  nor  spur  those  chargers  need 

To  urge  the  willing  side. 

Keen  were  those  horsemen  to  prevent 

The  trumpet-clang  from  far ; 
Their  steeds  had  snuff' d  with  ready  scent 

The  breath  of  coming  War. 
And  now  they  haste,  ere  battle-plain 
Shall  know  the  victor  or  the  slain, 
Nor  look  behind  till  Peace  again 

The  gates  of  Carnage  bar. 
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In  black  array  they've  sallied  forth, 

Their  steeds  are  deadly  white, 
Gleaming,  like  meteors  of  the  North, 

Athwart  the  path  of  night ; 
And  hark  !  and  hark  !  as  on  they  bound 
The  tramps  of  thousand  hoofs  resound, 
As  though  it  were  on  mortal  ground 
Those  horsemen  urged  their  flight. 

In  gathering  masses  through  the  sky 
The  phantom-squadrons  pour, 

Each  wilder,  fiercer  riding  by 
To  gain  the  troop  before : 

On  flies  that  turbulent  array, 

On,  on  —  until,  at  break  of  day, 

The  distant  gallop  dies  away, 
Like  waves  on  furthest  shore. 

Far  through  the  forest's  depths  was  heard 

That  long  and  rushing  sweep, 
And  few  that  night,  from  pallet  stirr'd, 

Sank  down  to  slumber  deep  ; 
That  sound  was  ringing  in  their  ear, 
The  tramp  of  hoofs,  distinct  and  clear, 
Now  nearer  seeming  and  more  near, 
Frightened  returning  sleep. 
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The  race  that  then  their  mothers  bore 

Had  grown  to  manhood's  pride, 
And  sons  to  fathers  turn'd,  before 

Those  warriors  homeward  hied  ; 
Again  they  came  at  deep  midnight, 
And  if  the  child  awoke  in  fright, 
The  sire  well  knew  their  homeward-Right 

No  evil  might  betide. 
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LINES   AT   COBLENCE. 


Whoe'er  hath  gazed  upon  the  scene 

By  Coblence,  town  of  gallant  sheen, 

Hath  marked  in  aspect  proud  and  dread 

High  Ehrenbreitstein  rear  its  head. 

And  who  but  feels  his  bosom  glow, 

As,  gazing  on  the  scene  below, 

The  loveliest  works  of  Nature's  hand 

Lie  thrown  luxuriant  o'er  the  land  ? 

Yet  who  hath  marked  those  towers,  whose  sweep 

Can  scour  the  plain  from  yonder  steep, 

Nor  grieved  that  on  that  vine-clad  shore 

Should  e'er  be  heard  rude  battle's  roar, 

Or  where  Earth's  beauties  fairest  be, 

There  Man  should  spoil  their  harmony  ? 

Ah  !  well  might  thus  the  stranger  say, 

As  by  thy  banks  he  wound  his  way  ; 

Thy  banks,  thou  fair  and  glorious  Rhine  !  I 

Rich  with  the  thousand-cluster'd  vine  ; 
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Thy  frequent  labyrinthine  vale ; 
Thy  ruins,  rich  in  olden  tale ; 
The  steep  ascent,  the  gentle  hill ; — - 
And  thee,  'midst  all,  on  rolling  still ! 
And  thus  his  thoughts  arose,  when  first 
Those  towers  upon  the  scenery  burst ; 
But,  as  he  mused,  a  nobler  glow 
Wakened  his  soul's  poetic  flow  :  — 
And  should  I  grieve  that  ye  are  there, 
Proud  towers  !  amid  a  scene  so  fair  ? 
Sure  I  had  marvell'd  more  to  miss 
Aught  of  defence  for  land  like  this  : 
Oh  !  cold  and  heartless  must  he  be, 
Who  would  not  draw  his  blade  for  thee  ;co 
Nor  generous  impulse  can  he  know, 
Who  yields  this  Eden  to  the  foe. 
And  ye,  of  haughty  name  and  old, 
Germans  !  if  still  of  Hermann's  mould, 
If  in  your  hearts  his  name  abide, 
To  fire  your  patriotic  pride, 
Then  ne'er  again  on  German  ground 
Be  trace  of  Gallic  footstep  found  : 
No  !  better  far  that  Rhine's  dark  flood 
Flow  crimson  with  its  children's  blood  ; 
^or  sad  withal  would  be  their  grave 
Beneath  thine  old  poetic  wave  : 

H 
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And  fairy  spirits,  that  abide 

(Still,  let  us  think)  by  river's  side, 

'Mid  ancient  woods  and  ruins  gray, 

Should  nightly  chant  the  martyrs'  lay. 

O  lovely  land  !  though  not  mine  own  ;  — 

This  harp,  all  humble  though  its  tone, 

And  young  the  hands  that  touch  the  string, 

Would  fain  to  thee  its  offering  bring. 

Oh  !  could  it  catch  a  spark  of  fire, 

Such  as  was  breath'd  o'er  Klopstock's  lyre,21 

Or  Stolberg's  spirit-stirring  song, — 

Bold  as  the  hills  he  dwelt. among,22  — 

Not  vain  the  stranger  would  essay 

To  pour  his  tributary  lay, 

Warm  with  a  patriot's  fire  for  thee, 

Old  and  romantic  Germany  ! 
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LINES  ON  LEAVING  THE  RHINE, 


Back,  then,  to  academic  shades, 

To  cloister'd  chamber  drear, 
Since  Duty's  stern,  relentless  voice 

Forbids  to  linger  here  ; 
Back  to  restraint's  unwelcome  ties, 

To  dull,  scholastic  lore  ; 
No  more  'mid  scenes  of  old  romance, 

Upon  the  Rhine  no  more  ! 

Land  of  the  grand  and  beautiful, 

The  wild,  the  softly  sweet, 
Where  Nature's  varied  phantasies 

In  loveliest  concert  meet ; 
Land  of  the  ruin  old  and  gray, 

Grim  frowning  from  on  high, 
Baronial  hold,  where  breathed  and  burned 

Teutona's  chivalry  ! 
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Oft  had  fond  Fancy  painted  me 

Some  isolated  spot, 
Where  in  the  memories  of  Eld 

All  else  might  be  forgot : 
"  Eureka  !"  did  my  spirit  cry, 

As  on  thy  banks  I  strayed, 
And  with  the  shadows  of  the  past 

Thy  present  scene  arrayed. 

Oh  !  that  the  eyes  must  take  the  leave 

The  heart  can  never  take 
From  scenes,  whose  memory  will  live 

Till  life's  last  link  shall  break. 
The  coming  world  and  manhood's  cares 

To  chase  youth's  dreams  combine  ; 
But,  whilst  one  sunny  spot  remains, 

Fair  land  !  it  shall  be  thine. 

Not  that  alone  which  breathes  and  lives 

Was  for  affection  given ; 
The  hills,  the  woods,  the  glorious  streams, 

The  blue,  transparent  Heaven  — 
These,  too,  the  heart  can  cling  unto 

With  lover's  glow  and  truth ; 
And  thou,  bright  land  !  through  years  shalt  be 

The  loved  one  of  my  youth. 
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ODE. 

THE  RESCUE  OF  VIENNA  FROM  THE  TURKS  BY 
JOHN  SOBIESKI,  KING  OF  POLAND. 


Hail  to  the  Christian  king  ! 

Whose  banners  are  gone  forth, 
Fann'd  on  their  way  by  Victory's  wing, 
And  breezes  of  the  North. 
To  proud  Vienna's  leaguer'd  walls 
A  Christian  cause  the  Christian  monarch  calls; 
And  old  Sarmatia's  knights  and  noble  pride 
Swell  the  fierce  waves  of  war,  —  and  southward  rolls 
the  tide. 

Vienna  !  Danube-Queen ! 

What  vengeance  from  on  high 
Hath  veil'd  thy  fair  and  stately  mien 
In  War's  stern  panoply  ? 
What  grace  abus'd,  what  evil  wrought, 
Hath  on  thy  sons  the  wrath  of  Heaven  brought, 
And  drawn  the  Moslem,  with  his  ancient  hate, 
From  his  barbarian  home  to  thunder  at  thy  gate  ? 
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From  Hebrus'  mountain  chain, 

From  Ister's  furthest  shore, 
From  old  Byzant,  from  Phrygia's  plain, 
The  turban'd  squadrons  pour  ; 
Their  Sultan,  in  his  flash  of  ire, 
Hath  doom'd  thy  towers  and  palaces  to  fire : 
"  This  bolt,"  he  cried,  "  at  Austria's  bulwark  hurl'd, 
Shall  strike  the  Christian  heart,  and  awe  th'  asto- 
nished world." 

An  hundred  thousand  foes 

With  Paynim  scimitar, 
Queen  of  Almaine  !  thy  walls  inclose, 
And  breathe  relentless  war. 
Vain  are  thine  arms  :  thy  thousands  yield ; 
Thy  pride  of  knighthood  strews  the  battle-field ; 
And  hark !  the  Moslem  on  his  Prophet  calls 
To  plant  his  Orient  sign  on  thine  Imperial  walls. 

Oh  !  for  the  Almighty  arm, 

That  with  its  vengeful  sweep 
Smote  Judah's  foes,  as  in  the  charm 
They  lay  of  careless  sleep. 
Oh  !  for  that  arm,  that  outstretch'd  hand, 
To  curb  the  fury  of  yon  impious  band, 
Roll  back  their  host,  and  with  one  giant-blow 
Exalt  the  Cross  of  faith  and  lay  the  Crescent  low. 
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In  vain  !     No  arm  divine, 

No  rescue  from  on  high  : 
And  hark  !  along  the  Othman's  line 
Sounds  the  wild  onset-cry  ; 
'  One  more  assault !  one  effort  more  !" 
And  on  they  rush,  as  waves  against  the  shore ; 
But  thou,  alas  !  unlike  the  rooted  rock, 
How  wilt  thou  brave  the  surge,  or  bear  th'  advanc- 
ing shock  ? 

They  come  — they  come — but  hear  ! 

From  yonder  northern  hill 
What  shouts  are  those,  that  rend  the  air  ? 
What  spears  the  valley  fill  ? 
Tis  Christian  shout,  'tis  Christian  spear 
That  downward  comes  upon  th'  invader's  rear ; 
Headlong  they  pour  into  the  plain  below  — 
"  Saint  George  and  Christendom  !" — now  save  thee, 
Paynim  foe  ! 

Back  o'er  the  hills  afar 

Was  roll'd  the  Sultan's  might; 
The  scene  from  out  the  clouds  of  war 
Bursts,  as  the  day  from  night. 
Vienna  !  raise  thy  drooping  head  ; 
City  new  born  and  waken'd  from  the  dead  ! 
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Throng'd  are  thy  walls,  thy  portals  open  thrown  — 
Throw  back  thy  veil  of  shame,  and  thy  deliverei 
own  ! 

Hail  to  the  Christian  king ! 

Whose  banners  have  come  forth, 
Rescue  to  Christendom  to  bring 
On  breezes  of  the  North. 
High  be  his  name,  who  boldly  draws 
A  righteous  sword  to  save  a  righteous  cause  ; 
Blest  in  the  cloister'd  prayer,  in  virgin's  praise, 
?Mid  lofty  deeds  invoked,  and  hymn'd  in  Poet's  lays  ! 
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England,  my  country !  who  hath  scenes  like  thine  ? 

Not  the  fair  champaign  and  the  vines  of  France, 

Nor  Spain's  unbroken  chains  of  mountains  wild, 

Nor,  fairest  land  'neath  Heaven,  Italy  ; 

Nor  where  beneath  th'  impending  avalanche 

The  peasant  climbs  the  giant  Alp  ;  nor  where 

'Midst  his  old  forests  or  by  noble  streams 

The  dreamy  German  strays.    No  scenes  like  thine  ! 

Thy  blooming  fields,  that  tell  of  industry, 

Thy  flocks,  of  richness  ;  and  thy  pleasant  woods, 

Thy  sweet  green  lanes,  thy  neat  and  humble  cots  ; 

Youth  stout  and  vigorous,  that  in  toil  and  glee 

Works  out  his  honest  days,  and  pious  Age. 

Long,  oh  !  long  may  they  flourish. — Wo  the  day, 

When  Innovation,  with  her  hasty  stride, 

And  godless,  wonder-working  Vanity 

Mar  the  mild  beauty  of  thine  ancient  state, 

Thy  calm  content,  and  rustic  happiness  ! 
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Yes,  happy  (as  the  poet  sung23)  are  they 

Who  know,  and  know  no  more,  their  Bible  true, 

Humble  in  this  their  knowledge,  nor  desire, 

So  they  know  right  from  wrong,  the  lore  of  those 

Who,  with  their  vaunted  "  science,"  would  but  teach 

them 
A  lesson  yet  undream'd  of — discontent. 
False  friends  !  real  enemies  !  'tis  they  would  turn 
The  sickle  from  its  work,  and  from  his  plough 
The  good  man's  hand,  the  housewife  from  her  wheel ; 
Lifting  with  learning  all  irrelevant 
The  humble  mind  to  visionary  goods : 
Until  (the  narrow  lot  by  Heaven  assign'd 
Despised,  rejected,)  'gainst  his  natural  lord 
The  poor  bewilder'd  landsman  lifts  his  hand, 
To  battle  for  the  rights  the  learned  taught  him. 
O  wo  !  and  bitter  wo  to  those,  who  thus 
Would  rend  and  root  from  its  foundations 
The  social  fabric  !     Wo  to  thee,  my  country  ! 
When  these,  thy  hardy  race  of  husbandmen, 
Shall,  in  their  duped  ignorance,  put  on 
Th'  illusive  garb  of  knowledge,  and  in  one, 
One  hasty  day,  discard  the  pious  guise 
Bequeath'd  them  by  their  fathers.    Heaven  avert  it! 
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It  hath  not  yet  departed, 

The  light  of  Poesy, 
All  weary-hearted 

And  broken  though  I  be  ; 
Still  its  sweet  voice  charms  me, 

Though  mine  eyes  be  fill'd  ; 
Still  its  bright  smile  warms  me, 

Though  my  heart  be  chill'd. 
Then  whilst  I've  this,  I'll  not  repine  — 
O  blessings  on  this  harp  of  mine  ! 

Many  —  Heaven  befriend  them  ! 

Droop  'neath  load  of  care, 
Naught  have  they  to  lend  them 

Refuge  from  despair ; 
Me,  though  fortunes  lower, 

Though  the  prospect 's  drear, 
Helps  this  secret  power 

My  own  heart  to  cheer. 
Then  whilst  I've  this,  why  should  I  pine  ? 
O  blessings  on  this  harp  of  mine  ! 
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Golden  harp,  I  take  thee ! 

Spectral  evils  fly  : 
Sounding  harp,  I  wake  thee  ! 

Real  terrors  die. 
All  mine  ills  forgiven ; 

All — the  worst  —  I  brave; — 
Blessings  be  to  Heaven 

For  the  gift  it  gave  ! 
Then  whilst  I've  this,  I'll  ne'er  repine - 
O  blessings  on  this  harp  of  mine  ! 
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To  die,  and  leave  behind 

Naught  of  surviving  fame, 
Of  the  divine,  creating  mind 

No  trace,  no  single  name ; 
To  know  no  deed,  no  word, 

Our  memory  to  restore, 
But  that,  when  gone,  there  shall  be  heard 

Of  us  no  mention  more.24 
Nay,  mock  not  that  thou  hear'st  me  sigh  ; 
My  friend !  this  is  indeed  to  die. 

But  to  live  on  and  on, 

Among  the  great,  the  good, 
Eternal  station  to  have  won 

'Mid  that  high  brotherhood  ; 
Deep  in  the  hearts  of  men 

Enshrin'd  to  be  ; 
To  shine  a  beacon  to  the  ken 

Of  far  posterity  :  — 
Who  would  not  days  for  ages  give  ? 
Who  would  not  die,  such  life  to  live  ? 
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What  idle  words  are  theirs, 

Who  bid  us  bound  our  'powers 
To  passing  pleasures,  present  cares, 

Brief  as  the  fleeting  hours  ? 
So  deemed  not  they,  I  ween, 

The  great  of  other  days, 
Whose  brows  still  wear  the  living  green, 

Whose  lamps  still  brightly  blaze  : 
So  deemed  not  they,  who  struck  the  lyre 
With  Milton's  truth,  with  Homer's  fire. 

No  !  from  a  fount  divine 

These  restless  longings  come  — 
This  hope  in  honour'd  light  to  shine 

Above  the  cold,  dark  tomb. 
Oh  !  when  from  life  I  part, 

Let  me  not  wholly  die  : 
Still  with  sweet  song  to  charm  the  heart, 

Or  raise  with  musings  high  ; 
Still  live  in  the  remember'd  line — 
Oh  !  might  this  glorious  meed  be  mine. 
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Ah  see  !  the  sun  is  setting  o'er  this  vale  ;— 

Sweet  vale  !  where  nature's  softest  beauties  meet 

In  happy  union.     In  thy  deepest  bosom 

Flows  this  bright  river,  in  whose  clear  waves  shine 

The  sky's  reflected  hues  ;  upon  whose  banks 

The  summer's  flowers  are  breathing  ;  and  around 

The  golden  gleam  of  ripen'd  cornfields  mingles 

With  soft  and  verdant  pasture  beautifully. 

And  here  and  there,  at  intervals,  the  flocks 

Are  slowly  gathering  to  their  quiet  folds 

With  sound  of  tinkling  bell ;  and  from  yon  woods 

Rises  in  tall  and  simple  majesty 

The  village  spire,  whose  pinnacle  is  lost 

Amid  that  flood  of  glory,  that  enwraps 

The  mighty  Orb  descending.     Hark  !  that  sound  ! 

'Tis  the  sweet  music  of  the  evening  bells 

Borne  through  the  silent  air  :  how  beautiful 

It  comes  !  how  soothing  !  yet  again  —  again 

It  swells,  far-sending  through  the  echoing  vale 
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Its  simple  tale,  until  the  latest  chime 

Dies  lingeringly  on  the  ear  away. 

Beauty  and  majesty  !  and  soft  repose 

With  mellowed  sadness  join'd  !     The  purest  heart, 

All  buoyant  though  it  be,  of  care  alike 

And  crime  unconscious,  on  a  scene  like  this 

Checks  the  quick  impulse  and  the  light  rebound, 

And,  with  a  still  and  graceful  melancholy, 

Lets  fall  th'  unbidden  tear  : — a  happy  spirit ! 

That  can  weep  thus,  scarce  knowing  why  it  weeps 

But  for  its  very  fancy.     Happy,  too, 

Amid  this  scene  am  I — who  were  not  so? 

Wrapt  in  the  blessed  calm  that  doth  pervade 

All  nature  at  this  pensive  hour,  and  seems 

To  speak,  with  still,  yet  audible  voice,  of  rest 

And  peace  awaiting  all  who,  like  herself, 

Have  in  their  day  with  joj^ful  zeal  fulfill'd 

The  task  assign'd  them  in  the  sight  of  Heaven. 

O  Nature,  mighty  Goddess  of  my  soul  ! 

Still  let  me  love  thee  !  whether  on  the  bank 

Of  murmuring  stream  I  lie,  or  on  the  cliff 

Stand  raptured,  listening  to  the  thousand  tongues 

Of  eloquent  Ocean;  whether  I  prevent 

The  morn  upon  the  hoary  mountain-tops, 

Or  in  the  holy  stillness  of  the  night 

Watch  with  the  vigilant  stars ! 
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I  love  thee,  thou  blue  river !  and  I  love 

To  linger  on  thy  banks,  and  fling  my  soul 

Back  to  its  early  dream  of  Poesy, 

When  the  young  mind  was  busied  with  its  own 

Yet  unalloyed  creations,  and  the  fancy 

Of  dreams  uncheated  still.     And  though  thou  art 

Nor  soft  Ilissus  nor  Cephisus'  stream 

(As  once  my  youthful  rapture  might  have  named 

thee), 
Nor  Hermanns  Rhine,  which  later  yet  I  learned 
In  German  song  to  love  and  venerate, 
Nor  dark  Hungarian  Danube,  nor  the  flow 
Of  old  Imperial  Tiber — still  I  love  thee  ! 
And  if  my  verse  could  give  that  which  my  heart 
So  deeply  panteth  for  and  burningly  — 
A  poet's  immortality,  —  thy  name 
The  poet's  gratitude  should  consecrate, 
And  bear  it  with  his  own  to  latest  time, 
i 
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A  legacy  to  ages.     The  old  bards 

Hymned  the  bright  streams  that  murmured  to  their 

song, 
And  deified  the  fountains  ;  and  thus  paid 
A  glorious  debt  of  endless  gratitude 
With  their  own  strains  coeval.     They  are  gone, 
Lords  of  the  lyre  !  and  countless  generations, 
The  living,  now  the  dead,  have  trodden  o'er  them  : 
Yet  stream  and  fount  flow  on.   And  thou,  fair  river ! 
Wilt  roll  thy  crystal  waves  when  I  no  more 
Shall  bring  to  thee  the  homage  of  my  lyre, 
Voiceless,  and  buried  with  me  :  thou  wilt  flow 
Joyous  and  bright,  these  meads  and  ripening  fields 
Gladdening,  as  thou  dost  now ;  and  not  a  breath, 
And  not  a  spirit  in  thy  fountain-caverns, 
To  tell  thee  of  the  love  the  poet  bore  thee. 
Oh  !  thousand  loves  the  dying  poet  leaves 
That  know  not  of  his  passion  :  the  broad  streams, 
The  old  green  forests  with  their  shaded  haunts ; 
The  sunny  plains  and  pastures,  and  the  paths 
Of  lonely  mountain,  where  his  steps  have  trod 
Exulting.     Oh  !  when  ruthless  fate  shall  call 
From  all  he  loved  so  well  the  bard  away, 
How  can  his  heart  part  pangless  from  the  scenes 
Of  so  much  love  and  beauty  ?  how  forget 
These  innocent  flowers,  those  birds  that  in  their  joy 
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Fly  singing  'mid  the  sunbeams ;  the  blithe  morn. 
And  the  rich  sunset,  and  the  hush  of  eve, 
And  night's  innumerable  pageantries  ? 
O  sights  and  sounds  how  lovely !     Ye  are  they 
That  bind  the  dying  poet,  whilst  his  soul 
Struggles  'twixt  earth  and  Heaven ;  and  to  his  lyre 
Fain  would  he  raise  his  chill  and  drooping  hand, 
To  strike  one  parting  note,  one  fond  farewell, 
Longingly,  lingeringly. — Ye  on  earth 
Have  been  his  soul's  enchantments,  and  should  be 
(Could  there  regret  have  entrance)  his  regrets, 
His  memories  in  Heaven  ! 
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By  Babel's  waters  we  sat  down, 

And  bitterly  wept  we, 
O  Sion  !  dwelling  of  our  God  ! 

When  we  remember'd  thee  : 
As  for  our  harps,  we  hanged  them 

Upon  the  willow-tree. 

For  they  that  led  us  captive  craved 

A  song  amidst  our  woe  ; 
"  Come,  sing  us  one  of  Sion's  songs, 

That  ye  sung  long  ago  !" — 
How  can  we  sing  the  Lord's  own  song 

In  country  of  the  foe  ? 

If  ever,  O  Jerusalem  ! 

I  cease  to  think  of  thee, 
May  my  right  hand  her  art  forget, 

My  false  tongue  silent  be  — 
If  I  prefer  thee  not  'mid  scenes 

Of  mirth  and  revelry. 
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Remember,  Lord  !  how  Edom's  sons 
Leagued  with  our  foes  were  found 

In  Salem's  miserable  day ; 
How,  with  insulting  sound, 

They  shouted,  "  Down,  aye,  down  with  it, 
Even  unto  the  ground  !" 

O  thou,  with  misery  worn  away, 

Daughter  of  Babylon  ! 
Happy  who  shall  repay  to  thee, 

As  thou  to  us  hast  done ; 
Blessed,  who  hurls  thy  little  ones 

Against  the  rugged  stone  ! 
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And  the  poet  sang  in  vain,25 
And  in  vain  the  warrior  rose  ; 

Poland  lies  on  earth  again, 

Crush'd  beneath  her  giant  foes  ; 

But  than  foes  and  open  war 

Faithless  friends  more  deadly  are. 

Warsaw,  ancient  city  !  falls, 
She,  who  gave  the  signal  cry ; 

Once  again  upon  her  walls 
Yon  barbaric  standards  fly  : 

Gods  !  and  was  there  none  to  save 

Freedom  from  this  early  grave  ? 

France  !  upon  thy  boastful  name 
Shall  the  curse  of  freemen  rest ; 

Thou,  who  pufFst  the  blasts  of  fame, 
Rear'st  aloft  thy  vaunting  crest, 

Play'st  secure  the  braggart's  part — 

False  and  perjur'd  in  thine  heart ! 
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Poland  o'er  thy  freedom's  birth 

Spread  her  renovating  shield  ; 
Poland  on  her  native  earth 

Fought  the  Gallic  battle-field : 
Now  she  sinks — her  struggle's  done  — 
Sinks,  —  and  France  looks  idly  on  ! 

Shame  on  these  inglorious  days  ! 

Shame  on  them,  on  us,  on  all ! 
Naught  but  hollow-hearted  praise 

Gave  we  back  to  Poland's  call ; 
Vainly  now  o'er  Freedom's  bier 
Drops  the  late  repentant  tear. 

Tears  !  the  noble  land  disdains 

Tears  from  those,  whose  sword-blades  slept ; 
Asks  no  pity  for  her  chains ; 

Unregarded,  and  unwept 
Let  the  Polish  hero  bow- — 
Tears  are  but  a  mockery  now  ! 

One  sad  comfort  there  remains  ; 

Heroes  !  this  your  trust  shall  be  : 
Noble  deed  in  poet's  strains 

Hath  its  immortality  ; 
What  in  life  must  pass  away, 
That  in  song  shall  live  for  aye.26 
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Come,  sing  us  a  song  of  the  days  that  are  gone, 
When  the  Roses  contended  for  England's  fair  throne  ; 
Or  when  gay  Cavaliers,  ever  staunch  to  the  Crown, 
Saw  the  proud  Royal  banner  'mid  rebels  go  down. 

Come,  sing  us,  thou  minstrel !  a  ditty  of  old, 
Of  the  loves  of  the  fair  or  the  deeds  of  the  bold ; 
For  we  tire  of  the  scenes  that  encompass  our  eyne, 
And  would  fain  list  awhile  to  an  old  song  of  thine. 

"  O  !  trust  me,  kind  hearers,  no  minstrel  am  I 
Such  as  struck  the  high  harp  in  the  days  long  gone  by ; 
And  few  be  the  ears  that  delight  in  the  tone 
Of  the  old  English  harp  in  such  times  as  our  own." 

Nay,  minstrel,  thou  wrong'st  thee ;  no  minstrel  e'er 

sung 
In  the  halls  of  our  fathers,  their  banquets  among, 
More  sweet  or  more  bold  than  that  old  lay  of  thine 
Of  the  fair  Chrystabelle  and  the  brave  Syr  Cauline. 
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Nay,  minstrel,  thou  wrong'st  us  ;  the  first  of  the  land 
Love  the  old  English  harp  in  the  true  English  hand  ; 
And  cold  is  the  heart  which  no  rapture  inspires 
At  the  bold  and  the  tender — the  songs  of  our  sires  ! 

O  !  think  not  that  love  of  the  new  and  the  strange 
Hath  so  frozen  our  feelings,  and  made  our  hearts 

change, 
That  we  slight  the  old  strain  that  flows  vigorous  and 

free, 
Nor  applaud  the  sweet  songs  of  our  merry  "countre." 

Let  the  delicate  sicken,  the  pompous  contemn ; 
They  be  few,  and  but  poor  ones  — so  heed  not  thou 

them  ! 
There  be  others  —  the  best !  that  shall  smile  on  thy 

line  — 
Then  sing  boldly,  thou  minstrel !  those  old  songs  of 

thine. 
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That  bright  wine, 
That  lovelier  makes  the  ever  lovely  Rhine. 

"  On  Rhine  !  on  Rhine  !  'tis  there  our  vine-trees 
grow!"*8 

So  sings,  in  his  romantic  "  Fatherland," 
'Mid  vestiges  of  Power — past  long  ago  — 

The  sombre  German  :  'mid  the  wild  and  grand, 
Bleak  mountains  and  deep  woods,  where  pine-trees 
blow 

Their  melancholy  music,  and  you  stand  — 
And  feel  you  stand  —  on  superstitious  ground, 
So  drear,  and  old,  and  sad  is  all  around. 

The  heap'd-up  hills  above,  all  bare  and  brown ; 

The  cliffs  in  many  a  form  grotesque  and  rude, 
Where,  tottering  o'er  th'  abyss,  the  ruins  frown  ; 

Around,  the  dark,  impenetrable  wood, 
Which  yawning  here  and  there,  you  look  adown 

Its  depths,  but  see  not,  where  the  bristly  brood 
Lurks  in  grim  night :  the  while  all's  still  around  — 
All,  save  the  hollow  wind's  unearthly  sound. 
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Th'  uncertain  clouds  are  chasing  o'er  the  sky. 
And  there  you  stand,  fix'd,  wondering,  and  alone, 

Listening,  between  each  intermitted  sigh 

Of  the  night-blast,  some  supernatural  tone — 

Of  the  aerial  huntsman  sweeping  by,29 

Or  beldam-chorus  round  th'  accursed  stone  ;30 

Straining  your  eye,  to  follow  in  its  flight 

The  elfin  form  that  surely  crossed  your  sight. 

Perchance  you  stand  upon  the  grave  of  some 
Bold  chieftain  of  the  old  Cheruscan  time  ; 

Or  on  that  famous  field,  where  haughty  Rome  31 
Lowered  her  eagles,  wont  to  soar  sublime ; 

Where  Yams'  ghost  long  roamed  without  a  tomb.32 
Perchance,  those  thrice-ten  years   of  blood  and 
crime,33 

Glory  and  martyr'd  zeal,  have  left  their  dead, 

Slaughter'd  for  either  faith,  where  now  you  tread. 

You  feel  it — and  you  love  to  feel — that  rare 
Blending  of  strange  delight  and  "  pleasing  fear," 

With  which  no  other  rapture  can  compare 

Of  all  that  sway  the  soul.     Nor  smile,  nor  tear, 

Is  of  that  pleasure  or  that  dread  ;  they  are 
So  link'd,  that  neither  mightier  doth  appear  ; 

And,  passing  o'er  the  soul,  they  leave  behind 

A  mingled  sense  of  grandeur  undefined. 
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And  oh,  sweet  Superstition  !  sure  thou  art 
The  soul  of  Poetry ;  though  thou  abide 

With  the  unletter'd  peasant,  wont  to  start 
At  tale  of  wonder  by  his  snug  fire-side  ; 

Or,  on  his  pallet,  hear  with  heavy  heart 
A  dirge  in  the  loud  piping  winds,  that  ride 

Over  the  hill-tops ;  or,  with  conscious  eye, 

Watch  the  long  pageants  of  the  evening  sky. 

Where'er  thou  dwellest,  thou  art  Fancy's  child  ; 

The  peasant  is  a  poet  who  hath  thee, 
Albeit  small  power  be  his  to  paint  the  wild 

Pictures  that  flit  before  his  phantasy. 
Still  be  it  mine  to  give  myself  beguiled, 

A  willing  slave,  to  thy  captivity ; 
Still  own  the  spirits  of  the  earth  and  air, 
And  read  mysterious  meanings  everywhere  ! 
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DEDICATION  OF  HIS  "LYRE  AND 
SWORD." 

FROM  KORNER. 


To  all  of  you,  who  with  kind  heart  and  true 
Think  of  the  venturous  minstrel  in  your  love  ; 

Who,  your  dear  image  oft  as  I  renew, 

My  inmost  soul  with  soft  enchantment  move  — 

Yours  is  this  song  :  joy  may  it  bear  to  you ! 
Oft  did  my  wayward  heart  your  sorrow  prove, 

And  wildly  did  embitter  many  an  hour, 

But  never  shook  your  love's  enduring  pow'r. 
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So  love  me  still !     My  country's  banners  fly 
High  o'er  old  German  Freedom's  portal  strong ; 

The  sacred  voices  of  our  fathers  cry, 

"  On !  guard  your  German  tongue,  ye  sons  of 
song !" 

No  longer  can  my  heart  rest  idly  by, 
The  storm  of  battle  hurries  it  along ; 

The  lyre  is  mute — the  naked  sword-blades  ring  — 

Out,  out,  my  sword  !  thou,  too,  thy  song  shalt  sing  ! 

Loud  roars  the  fight :  ye  faithful  hearts,  farewell ! 

This  page  your  friend's  last  greeting  shall  renew ; 
Oh  !  let  it  oft  of  him  its  history  tell, 

Bring  softly  back  his  image  to  your  view  ; 
And,  if  I  fail  our  triumph's  train  to  swell, 

Envy  my  lot !  nor  let  a  tear  bedew 
Your  eye  for  me  !  for  what  the  lyre's  high  tone 
So  oft  hath  sung,  the  freeman's  sword  hath  won ! 
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SONNET. 

THE  DOUBLE  EAGLE  OF  AUSTRIA.34 
FROM  THE  SAME. 


Hail  sacred  banner,  with  thine  eagle-yoke  ! 

That,  spite  of  years  the  rough  and  stormy  flight, 
In  cheerful  pride  more  beaming  meet'st  my  sight ! 

Yes  !  here  begins  thy  realm,  free  land  of  oak. 
A  voice,  that  with  an  angel's  sweetness  spoke, 
Lured  me  within  thy  neighbouring  abode ; 

My  blood  upon  my  country's  altar  flowed, 

And  faint  I  sank  beneath  the  traitor's  stroke : 

Now,  bright  as  from  dream-land,  I  find  thee  there  ; 
Two  lightnings  from  thy  double  aspect  glare  — 
To  Freedom,  Hope ;  to  Tyranny,  Despair. 

Hapsburg,  arise  !  yon  Demon  *  must  lie  low  : 

God  is  with  thee,  where'er  thy  banners  blow ! 

Up,    Austria  !    with   thy   sword,    thy    Charles,    to 
victory  go ! 

*  Napoleon. 
K 
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SONNET. 

ON  RAUCH'S  STATUE  OF  QUEEN  LOUISA  OF 
PRUSSIA. 

FROM  THE  SAME. 


Thou  sleep'st  so  soft !  that  placid  beauty  throws 
Thy  life's  delicious  visions  once  more  on  thee  : 
'Tis  slumber  only  droops  its  wings  upon  thee, 

And  holy  Peace  thy  pearly  eye  doth  close. 
So  slumber  on  !  until  thy  nation  rise 

(When  the  bright  beacon  on  the  mountain  glows), 

And  draw  their  rusty  swords  against  their  foes — 
Life  for  the  highest  goods  to  sacrifice. 

God  can  lead  on  through  Death  and  deepest  Night ; 

And  we  this  gain  shall  earn  in  deadliest  fight  — 

That  free  to  die  be  our  descendants'  right ! 

Then,  when  the  days  of  Wrath  and  Freedom  break, 

Then  shall  they  call  thee — German  Queen,  awake  ! 

A  guardian  angel  for  the  good  cause'  sake  ! 
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SONNET. 

WHEN  WOUNDED  AND  EXPECTING  DEATH. 
FROM  THE  SAME. 


My  wound  burns  deep — my  lips  move  tremblingly — 
The  languid  beating  of  my  heart  betrays 
I  stand  upon  the  limit  of  my  days  — 

God  !  as  thou  wilt ;  lam  resigned  to  thee  I 

What  golden  visions  passing  did  I  see  ! 

The  songs  I  sung  in  funeral-strain  depart :  — 
Yet  courage  !  that  I  bear  within  my  heart 

Must  live  with  me  in  yon  Eternity  ! 

And  that,  which  I  have  worshipped  here  below, 
For  which  I  burned  with  youth's  ecstatic  glow, 
Or  Liberty  or  Love  its  title — lo  ! 

It  stands  before  me,  like  a  Seraph-ray ; 

And,  as  my  senses  slowly  steal  away, 

Gales  waft  me  to  those  heights  all  bright  with  orient 
day. 
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DISGUST  AT  INACTIVITY ; 

WHEN  OBLIGED  TO  KEEP  GUARD  NEAR 
SANDAU  ON  THE  ELBE. 

FROM  THE  SAME. 


Fatherland  !  thy  voice  inspiring 
Called  from  revelry  the  bard  ; 

Tyrants'  hate  his  bosom  firing, 

Love  and  song  no  more,  conspiring, 
Could  his  storm  of  soul  retard  : 

And  with  bleeding  heart  he  tore  him 
From  his  friends,  nor  would  repine ; 

Through  the  pangs  of  parting  bore  him, 
And  was  thine. 

Often  to  the  past,  sad-hearted, 
Would  his  tearful  glances  rove  ; 

Oft  have  his  thoughts  to  days  departed 

By  the  aid  of  song  reverted  — 
To  the  golden  land  of  Love. 

Yet  in  vain  such  sweet  emotion, 
For  the  hastening  hour's  sway 

Seized  him,  and  'mid  Life's  rough  ocean 
Bore  away. 
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Now,  no  fight  his  bosom  warming, 

Why  thus  idly  waste  his  breath  ? 
Give  me  Music's  soft  voice  charming, 
Or  War  with  ringing  trump  alarming : 

Give  me,  give  me  !  Song  or  Death. 
Grant  me  poetic  tears  inspiring ; 

Grant  me  Love's  delicious  night, 
Or  hurl  me,  with  glad  ardour  firing, 
'Mid  the  fight ! 

Hark  !  around  the  cannons  thunder ; 

Hark  !  the  distant  trumpet  blows  ¥ 
German  thrones  to  save  from  plunder, 
And  I  stand  in  idle  wonder  — 

Stand,  and  watch  the  stream  that  flows ! 
Gods  !  shall  I  droop  in  Prose  away  ? 

Thou  fount  of  fire,  Poesy ! 
Burst  forth,  though  desolation  mark  thy  sway — 
But  instantly ! 
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MY   FATHERLAND. 


FROM  THE  SAME. 


Where  is  the  Minstrel's  Fatherland  ? 

Where  fiery  souls  burned  sparkingly  ; 

Where  garlands  bloomed  for  Fair  and  Free  ; 

Where  gallant  hearts  glowed  joyfully 
For  all  that's  holy,  true,  and  grand — 
There  was  my  Fatherland. 

How  call  ye  the  Minstrel's  Fatherland  ? 
Now  o'er  its  slaughter'd  sons  in  shame 
It  weeps,  'neath  foreign  Tyrants  tame  : 
The  Land  of  Oaks  was  once  its  name  ; 

The  Freeman's  Land,  the  German  Land, 
Was  called  my  Fatherland. 

Why  weeps  the  Minstrel's  Fatherland  ? 

That  at  the  Tyrant's  tempest-gale 

The  Princes  of  its  people  quail : 

That  their  high  words,  though  plighted,  fail ; 
And  that  none  heard  at  its  command — 
This  weeps  my  Fatherland. 
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Whom  calls  the  Minstrel's  Fatherland  ? 

The  speechless  Gods  it  calls  upon 

With  desperation's  thunder-tone ; 

On  Rescuers  deaf,  on  Freedom  gone, 
On  Retribution's  vengeful  hand — 
These  calls  my  Fatherland. 

What  would  the  Minstrel's  Fatherland  ? 
'Twould  smite  the  tools  of  Slavery, 
Chase  bloodhounds  from  its  boundary, 
And  bear  its  freeborn  children  free, 

Or  bed  them  free  beneath  the  sand — 
That  would  my  Fatherland. 

And  hopes  the  Minstrel's  Fatherland  ? 

It  hopes  upon  its  justice'  sake  ; 

Hopes  its  true  children  will  awake ; 

Hopes  that  God's  Vengeance-day  will  break ; 
Nor  trusts  in  vain  th'  avenging  hand — 
So  hopes  my  Fatherland. 
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ON  HIS  DEPARTURE  FROM  VIENNA. 


FROM  THE  SAME. 


Farewell  !  farewell !  with  heavy  heart  and  low, 
I  greet  thee,  love  !  and  march  in  Duty's  train: 

Why  should  I  check  the  tear  that  longs  to  flow  ? 
Tears  to  the  Warrior's  honour  bring  no  stain. 

Ah  !  whether  upon  paths  of  Peace  I  go, 

Or  where  Death  rends  the  blood-stained  wreaths 
in  twain, 

Thine  angel-form,  where'er  my  wanderings  roll, 

'Twixt  love  and  longing  will  divide  my  soul. 

Mistake  ye  not  my  soul's  confirm'd  intent, 
Spirits,  that  o'er  my  destiny  preside  ! 

Mark  the  fix'd  aim,  to  which  my  powers  are  bent 
As  well  in  song  as  in  the  battle-tide : 

Oh,  not  in  vain  were  those  bright  visions  sent ! 
For  that  I  oft  have  hymned  in  joy  and  pride — 

For  Home  and  Liberty  a  noble  death  — 

Let  me  now  woo  and  win  this  glorious  wreath  ! 
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More  easily  are  twined  those  garlands  light, 
Meeds  of  delicious  Poesy,  we  know ; 

But  right-toned  hearts  beat  ardent  for  the  right ;  — 
And  that  I  worshipped  with  youth's  fiery  glow, 

To  win  that  Art  a  Fatherland  in  fight 

Be  mine  !  e'en  though  my  warmest  heart's  blood 
flow. 

Yet  this  one  kiss  !  and  though  the  last  it  prove, 

Fear  not !  there  is  no  death  for  such  a  love  ! 
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LUTZOW'S  WILD  JAGERS. 


FROM  THE  SAME. 


What   gleams  from  yon   wood   'neath   the   sun's 
bright  ray  ? 

Hark  !  nearer  it  sounds  and  more  near : 
Now  downward  it  comes  in  sable  array, 
And  the  forest  re-echoes  its  bugle-bray, 

That  startles  the  spirit  with  fear : 
And  who  may  those  sable  brethren  be  ? 
That  is  Liitzow's  wild,  desperate  company. 

What  swiftly  through  yon  dark  forest  hies, 

And  from  hill  to  hill  doth  bound  ? 
In  nightly  ambush  concealed  it  lies  ; 
Then  sounds  the  Hurrah  !  and  the  rifle-ball  flies, 

And  the  base  Franks  strew  the  ground. 
And  who  may  those  sable  marksmen  be  ? 
That  is  Lutzow's  wild,  desperate  company. 
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'Mid  those  vines  lay  the  Tyrant,  in  safety's  dream, 
Where  yonder  the  Rhine-waves  roar  ; 

When,  see  !  they  come  on,  as  the  lightning's  gleam* 

And  with  vigorous  arm  brave  the  boisterous  stream, 
And  spring  to  the  enemy's  shore. 

And  who  may  those  sable  swimmers  be  ? 

That  is  Liitzow's  wild,  desperate  company. 

Why  sounds  in  yon  valley  the  din  of. fight? 

Why  clash  the  bright  sword-blades  so  ? 
High-spirited  knights  'tis,  who  mingle  the  fight, 
And  the  spark  of  Freedom  is  kindled  and  bright, 

And  in  blood-red  flames  doth  glow. 
And  who  may  that  sable  knighthood  be  ? 
That  is  Liitzow's  wild,  desperate  company. 

Who  is  he,  that,  bedded  'midst  whimpering  foes, 

Bids  adieu  to  the  light  of  the  sun  ? 
In  his  face  may  ye  mark  death's  torturing  throes, 
But  his  gallant  heart  no  shudder  knows, 

For  his  country  is  rescued  and  won  ! 
And  who  may  those  sable  fallen  be  ? 
That  was  Liitzow's  wild,  desperate  company. 
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The  company  wild,  and  the  company  true ! 

Death's  doomsters  and  tyrants  its  prey : 
Then  why  should  ye  weep,  friends,  or  what  should 

ye  rue, 
Since  our  country  is  free,  and  the  day  dawns  anew, 

Though  our  life-blood  the  ransom  pay  ? 
And  repeated  from  sire  to  son  let  it  be  — 
That  was  Liitzow's  wild,  desperate  company ! 
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THE   THREE   STARS, 


FROM  THE  SAME, 


Three  friendly  stars  there  are, 
That  amid  life's  darkness  shine  ; 

These  stars  that  sparkle  so  kindly, 

Their  names  are — Love,  Song,  and  Wine. 

There  dwells  in  the  voice  of  Song 

A  faithful  and  fervent  heart ; 
In  Song  do  our  Joys  return  — 

In  Song  do  our  Sorrows  depart. 

And  Wine  to  the  aid  of  Song 

Doth  fancy  and  rapture  bring ; 
In  glowing  sunbeams  painting 

The  world  in  eternal  Spring. 

But  yet  the  joy's  not  perfect, 

Until  the  third  star  shine ; 
Then  it  sounds  in  the  soul  like  Song  — 

Then  it  glows  in  the  heart  like  Wine. 
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Then  come,  ye  stars  so  friendly ! 

In  our  hearts  deign  to  shine ; 
In  life  and  in  death  be  with  us — 

Be  with  us,  Love,  Song,  and  Wine  ! 

For  Wine  and  Song  and  Love 
Make  a  joyous  night  content; 

So  to  him  who  did  kissing  and  loving, 
And  drinking  and  singing  invent ! 
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SONG. 

FROM  JEAN  PAUL  RICHTER.35 


Oh  !  there  is  no  name  for  thee, 

Whom  neither  mortal  sculptor's  art, 
Nor  painter's  touch,  to  eyes  of  men 
Can  e'er  impart. 

But  in  mine  heart  thy  picture  is, 
In  all  its  real  and  living  grace  : 
For  thee  alone,  my  lovely  one, 

I  keep  that  place. 

Yet  could  this  heart  its  feelings  tell, 

And  could  each  thought  but  vocal  be  ; 
One  universal  Hymn  they'd  raise, 

And  sing  of  thee  ! 

Love  thee !  'tis  all  I  can ;— but  oh  ! 

For  songs  to  tell  thee  how  I  love  — 
I  spare  them  for  Eternity 

In  realms  above. 
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THE  MEETING  OF  BRUTUS  AND  CAESAR 
IN  THE  SHADES. 

FROM    SCHILLER. 


BRUTUS. 

Welcome,  peaceful  fields  !  Elysian  shore ! 

Take  the  last  of  Romans  to  your  home ! 
From  Philippi's  rout  and  wild  uproar, 

Bowed  by  deepest  grief,  I  come. 
Cassius,  where  art  thou  ?     Rome  lost  too  ! 

My  band  of  brothers  buried  in  their  gore ! 
My  refuge  to  the  gates  of  Death  below  !  — 

There  is  no  world  for  Brutus  more  ! 

CESAR. 

Who,  with  the  step  of  an  invincible, 

Stalks  where  yon  cliff  projects  its  head  ? 
Ha  !  if  my  wond'ring  vision  rightly  tell, 

That  is  a  Roman's  tread. 
Whence  com'st  thou  hither,  son  of  Tiber,  say  ! 

Stands,  then,  the  seven-hilled  city,  as  of  yore  ? 
Oft  have  I  mourned  the  hapless  orphan's  day, 

Since  she  a  Caesar  hath  no  more. 
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BRUTUS. 

Thou  of  the  three-and-twenty  wounds  !  dead  man  ! 

Who  called  thee  to  the  light  from  shades  below  ? 
A  vaunt !  hie  thee  to  Orcus'  gulf  again, 

Nor  triumph  haughty  mourner,  so  ! 
On  iron  altars,  on  Philippi's  plain, 

Smokes  the  last  sacrifice  of  Freedom's  blood ; 
Rome,  choked  with  grief,  expires  o'er  Brutus  slain  — 

He  goes  to  Minos  ;  hie  thee  to  thy  flood  ! 

CiESAR. 

Oh,  a  death-stroke  by  Brutus'  dagger  huii'd  ! 

Thou,  too,  my  Brutus,  thou  ! 
Son,  thou  hast  struck  thy  father !     Son,  the  world 

Had  been  thy  portion  now  ! 
Go  !  thou'rt  become  the  greatest  of  Rome's  great, 

Since  thy  dagger  pierced  thy  father's  breast ; 
Go  !  and  proclaim  through  yon  infernal  gate, 
"  Brutus  is  the  greatest  of  Rome's  great, 

Since  his  dagger  pierced  his  father's  breast !" 
Go  !  thou  know'st  now  what  kept  me  here. —  No 
more  ! 

On  Lethe's  strand  my  stay  is  o'er— 

Dark  pilot,  push  from  shore ! 

L 
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BRUTUS. 

Father,  hold  !  in  all  the  upper  air 

Have  1  never  known  but  one, 
Who  with  mighty  Caesar  could  compare  — 

That  one  hast  thou  called  thy  son ! 
Only  Caesar  on  Rome's  fall  might  rise ; 

Brutus  only  might  not  brook  his  sway  : 
Where'er  a  Brutus  lives,  there  Caesar  dies.     ( 

Go  leftward  thou  ;  leave  me  the  rightward  way  ! 
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CASSANDRA. 


FROM  THE  SAME. 


Merry  it  was  in  halls  of  Troy, 

Ere  the  lofty  city  fell ; 
Sounds  of  revelry  and  joy 

From  the  golden  harp-strings  swell ; 
Contest  long  and  dire  is  done, 

Heroes  lay  their  arms  aside, 
Now  that  Peleus'  godlike  son 

Priam's  daughter  woos  as  bride. 

And  with  laurel  garlands  crown'd, 

Joyous  marches  crowd  on  crowd, 
To  the  holy  temples  bound, 

To  the  Thymbrian  altars  proud : 
Through  the  streets,  loud-murmuring,  flows 

Pleasure's  bacchanalian  tide  ; 
Whilst  o'er  solitary  woes 

One  sad  heart,  deserted,  sighed. 
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Gleeless  'mid  the  rush  of  glee, 

Far  from  all  that  bright  parade, 
Walked  Cassandra  silently 

In  Apollo's  sacred  shade  : 
To  the  depths  of  darkest  wood 

Had  the  holy  Priestess  fled, 
And  to  earth,  in  bitter  mood, 

Dashed  the  chaplet  from  her  head. 

"  All  around  is  joy  the  while, 

Every  heart  is  happy  now  ; 
E'en  my  aged  parents  smile, 

Wreaths  are  on  my  sister's  brow : 
I  alone  must  lonely  sigh, 

For  'tis  o'er,  that  lovely  trance  ! 
And  with  winged  haste  I  spy 

Ruin  'gainst  these  towers  advance. 

"Lo  !  a  flaming  torch  I  mark — 

Not,  I  ween,  in  Hymen's  hand  ; — 
Heavenward  flies  the  frequent  spark- 

Not  like  sacrificial  brand  ; 
Feast  and  revel  I  descry, 

But  my  soul,  in  anguish  bound, 
Hears  the  God's  malicious  cry 

As  he  strews  the  wrecks  around. 
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"  And  they  mock  at  my  despair, 
And  they  chide  when  I  complain ; 

To  the  desert  must  I  bear 

>  My  indomitable  pain. 

Joyous  laugh  at  my  distress, 
Happy  lay  me  under  ban ; 

Hard  my  fate,  thy  votaress, 
O  deceitful  Pythian  ! 

"  Why  this  lot  to  me  assigned  ? 

Why  to  walk  with  open  eyes 
In  the  city  of  the  blind, 

There  to  speak  thy  mysteries  ? 
Why  this  fatal  gift,  to  see 

What  I  may  not  turn  aside? 
What  is  destined,  that  must  be ! 

What  is  dreaded  must  betide  ! 

"  Why,  to  meet  impending  terror, 

Lift  the  veil  from  sufferer's  eye  ? 
Life  is  naught  but  happy  error, 

And  '  to  know  \ — that  is  to  die. 
Take,  oh  !  take  this  light ;  deliver 

From  this  hideous  glare  mine  eyes  ;— 
Wo  to  mortal,  the  receiver 

Of  thy  truth's  severities  ! 
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"  Give  my  blindness  back  !  restore 

With  my  night  my  cheerful  mien ! 
Joyous  song  I've  sung  no  more, 

Since  thy  echo  I  have  been  : 
Thou  to  me  hast  given  the  pow'r 

Of  the  future,  but  hast  ta'en 
All  delight  of  passing  hour — 

Take  thy  false  gift  back  again  ! 

"  To  bedeck  my  odorous  hair, 

Bridelike,  never  has  been  mine, 
Since  I  made  my  votive  pray'r 

At  thy  melancholy  shrine  : 
Sorrow  ruled  my  youthful  years, 

Naught  but  pain  and  grief  I  knew  ; 
Every  cause  of  kindred  tears 

Wrung  my  feeling  bosom  too. 

"  Joyous  all  my  mates  I  see; 

All  around  me  lives  and  loves 
In  youth's  glorious  ecstasy — 

My  heart  only  sadness  proves ; 
Vain  to  me  the  Spring-time,  dressing 

Earth  with  garlands  gay  and  green ; 
Who  e'er  held  this  life  a  blessing, 

That  into  its  depths  had  seen  ? 
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"  Ah  !  Polyxena  is  blest 

In  her  heart's  replete  delight ; 
In  her  bridal  arms  will  rest 

He,  the  first  of  Grecian  might : 
Proudly  doth  her  bosom  swell, 

Scarce  can  hold  its  fount  of  love, 
And,  enwrapt  in  that  sweet  spell, 

Envies  not  the  Gods  above  ! 

"  I — yes  !  I  have  seen  him  too, 

Him,  the  longing  heart's  desire ; 
How  his  noble  glances  woo, 

Sparkling  with  a  lover's  fire ! 
He  my  consort,  oh  !  how  glad 

Would  I  to  his  country  flee ; 
But  each  night  a  Stygian  shade 

Bars  the  way  'twixt  him  and  me. 

"  From  dread  Proserpine  ascend 

Ghosts  to  me  in  pale  array  ; 
Wheresoe'er  my  steps  I  bend, 

Spirits  meet  me  in  the  way  : 
'Mid  the  youthful  sport  and  dance 

Comes  that  odious  brood  the  while ; 
Grimly  staring  they  advance  — 

Never  may  I  dare  to  smile  ! 
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"  Lo  !  the  murderer's  steel  gleams  bright ; 

Lo  !  how  glares  the  murderer's  eye  ; 
Vain  to  left,  and  vain  to  right, 

Would  I  from  the  horrors  fly  : 
No  !  I  may  not  shun  the  gloom ; 

Knowing,  seeing,  last  of  all, 
Must  Cassandra  fill  her  doom, 

In  the  stranger's  land  to  fall !" 

And,  ere  scarce  her  words  are  o'er, 

Hark  !  there  comes  a  murmuring  tone 
From  without  the  temple's  door  — 

Dead  lay  Thetis'  mighty  son  ! 
Eris  high  her  snakes  is  shaking, 

All  the  blessed  Gods  are  flown, 
And  the  thunder-clouds  are  breaking 

Heavily  o'er  Ilion. 
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FROM  THE  SAME. 


Upon  his  palace-towers  he  stood, 
And,  in  self-gratulating  mood, 

Looked  down  on  subject  Samos  there : 
"  Of  all  thou  see'st  I  am  the  lord" — 
To  Egypt's  King  he  spake  the  word — • 

"  Am  I  not  happy,  friend,  declare  f 

"  Heaven's  favour  thou  hast  known,  I  vow  ; 
Thy  equals  once  thy  slaves  are  now, 

And  'neath  thy  mighty  sceptre  lie ; 
But  one  lives  to  avenge  their  wrong, 
Nor  can  I  call  thee  blest,  so  long 

As  wakes  the  foeman's  watchful  eye." 

And  ere  the  King  these  words  had  said. 
See  !  from  Miletus  forwarded, 

A  herald  to  the  Tyrant  bows : 
"  Let  sacrificial  odours  burn, 
O  King  !  and  laurel  leaves  adorn 

In  triumph  thine  immortal  brows  ! 
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"  Thy  foe  hath  fall'n  beneath  the  spear, 
And  me,  this  joyful  news  to  bear, 

Sends  thy  good  general,  Polydore." 
And  to  the  startled  Princes'  view 
From  a  black  bowl  a  head  he  drew  — 

A  well-known  head,  all  steeped  in  gore. 

The  King  draws  back  with  fearful  thrill : 
"  I  warn  thee  of  thy  fortune  still," 

He  adds,  with  sad,  foreboding  frown  ; 
"  Still  doth  thy  fleet  uncertain  ride  — 
Ah,  think  !   upon  the  faithless  tide 

How  soon  the  storm  its  hopes  may  drown  !" 

And  ere  he  yet  had  said  the  word, 
Hark  !  from  the  roads  a  sound  is  heard 

Of  shouts  and  noisy  jubilees  ; 
Laden  with  wealth  of  foreign  land, 
The  fleet  regains  its  native  strand  — 

Masts,  many  as  the  forest-trees. 

The  royal  guest's  in  deep  dismay: 
"  Good-humoured  is  thy  luck  to-day, 

But  learn  its  fickleness  to  fear ! 
The  valiant  Cretans  still  there  are, 
Who,  threatening  thee  with  plagues  of  war, 

Already  to  thy  shores  draw  near." 
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And  scarcely  from  his  lips  it  fell, 

When  loud  the  cries  of  "  Victory !"  swell, 

From  thousand  warriors  come  ashore. 
"  No  danger  now  from  foes  of  Crete, 
The  tempest  hath  dispersed  their  fleet ; 

Joy  that  the  war  is  past  and  o'er  !5' 

With  shuddering  terror  hears  the  guest : 
"  Truly  I  must  confess  thee  blest ; 

Yet  still  I  tremble  for  thy  weal ; 
I  dread  the  envious  wrath  of  Heaven, 
For  never  yet  to  man  was  given 

The  joys  of  life  unmixed  to  feel. 

"  I,  too,  success  in  all  have  known ; 
Since  first  I  sat  upon  the  throne, 

Heav'n's  grace  hath  deign'd  my  deeds  to  bless : 
Yet,  mark  !  one  dear-loved  son  had  I  — 
Him  Heav'n  required — I  saw  him  die, 

And  paid  my  debt  to  happiness. 

"  Wouldst  thou,  too,  guard  thee  safe  and  well, 
Then  pray  to  the  Invisible 

With  happiness  some  pain  to  blend ; 
"  Ne'er  saw  I  him,  upon  whose  head 
The  Gods  unsparing  bounties  shed, 

Come  to  a  good  and  peaceful  end." 
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"  And  if  the  Gods  reject  thy  pray'r, 
Then  deign  a  friend's  advice  to  share, 

And  to  thyself  invite  some  woe  ; 
And  from  all  wealth  by  thee  possess'd, 
That  which  thou  prizest  o'er  the  rest 

Take  —  cast  it  in  this  sea  below  !" 

And  he,  by  fear  disturbed,  replies, 
"  Of  all  my  island  holds,  I  prize 

This  ring  thou  see'st  my  highest  good ; 
This  to  the  Gods  I  dedicate, 
Pardon  to  win  for  prosperous  state." 

He  said,  and  cast  it  in  the  flood. 

And  at  next  morning's  early  light, 
With  countenance  elate  and  bright, 

A  fisherman  demands  the  word : 
"  Sire  !  I  have  brought  this  fish  —  as  yet 
None  such  e'er  came  within  a  net — 

A  present  to  my  Sov'reign-Lord." 

And  he,  whose  knife  the  fish  divides, 
Comes  in  amaze  with  hasty  strides, 

And  cries,  with  wonder  looking  round, 
"  See,  Sire  !  the  ring  thou'rt  wont  to  wear, 
Found  in  the  fish's  belly  there — 

Oh,  thy  good  fortune  hath  no  bound !" 
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The  guest  in  horror  turns  away  : 
"  Here,  then,  I  can  no  longer  stay, 

Since  thou  canst  be  my  friend  no  more : 
The  Gods  thy  ruin  meditate,— 
I  go,  lest  I  should  share  thy  fate." 

He  said,  and  parted  from  the  shore. 
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FROM  "  THE  BRIDE  OF  MESSINA." 


THE  SAME. 


DON  MANUEL. 

We  had  been  hunting  all  the  day,  as  yet, 
Along  the  wooded  hills'  extremity, 
When  the  pursuit  of  a  fleet,  snow-white  hind 
Hurried  me  from  your  company  away. 
The  timid  beast  fled  onward  through  the  valley, 
Turned  all  its  windings,  over  copse  and  brushwood, 
Through  cleft  and  pathless  thicket ;  constantly 
At  a  throw's  distance  I  could  see't  before  me, 
But  neither  could  o'ertake  nor  strike  it  down. 
At  length  it  'scaped  me  at  a  garden-gate ; 
Quick  I  dismount,  and,  following  on  its  track, 
Already  lift  my  spear  in  act  to  throw, 
When — O  amazement!  sudden  I  behold 
The  trembling  deer  stretched  at  a  novice'  feet, 
Who  with  her  tender  hands  was  fondling  it 
With  soothing  flattery.     All  motionless, 
And  gazing  fixedly,  as  on  a  miracle, 
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I  stood,  with  spear  extended  for  the  cast ; 

But  she,  with  meek  and  supplicating  look, 

Fixed  her  large  eyes  upon  me :  and  how  long 

We  stood  in  silent  gaze  upon  each  other 

I  may  not  guess ;  for  thought  or  measurement 

Of  time  was  in  that  interval  forgotten. 

Deep  in  my  soul  she  threw  her  piercing  gaze, 

And  my  heart  felt,  as  in  a  flash  of  time, 

A  sudden  revolution.     What  I  said, 

What  she,  the  lovely  one !  replied  to  me, 

'Twere  vain  to  ask ;  for,  like  a  dream,  it  lies 

'Mid  childhood's  glimmering  days — a  vision  flown ; 

But,  as  my  thoughts  regained  their  faculties, 

I  felt  her  bosom  beating  'gainst  my  own  ; 

When,  lo  !  I  heard  a  bell  sound  clear  and  plain  — 

It  seemed  as  'twere  the  call  to  evening  pray'r  — 

And  swift,  as  Spirits  melt  away  in  air, 

She  vanished,  and  I  saw  her  not  again. 
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FROM  "DON  CARLOE.' 


THE  SAME. 


MARQUIS  POSA. 

Two  noble  houses  in  Mirandola, 

Tired  of  their  ancient  feuds  and  jealousies  — 

Inherited  from  Ghibellins  and  Guelphs 

Long  centuries  ago  —  at  length  resolved 

To  drown  their  factions,  and  unite  themselves 

In  lasting  peace  by  the  close  ties  of  kindred. 

Fernando,  nephew  of  the  powerful  Pedro, 

And  young  Matilda,  heavenly  as  young, 

Colonna's  daughter,  were  the  chosen  pair 

To  clasp  this  lovely  band  of  peace  and  concord  ; 

Two  fairer  hearts,  more  suited  for  each  other, 

Did  Nature  ne'er  create,  nor  public  voice 

E'er  hail  a  choice  so  fortunate.     As  yet 

Fernando  had  adored  his  beauteous  bride 

Only  in  pictured  loveliness  ;  but,  oh  ! 

How  tremblingly  he  longed  to  find  in  truth 

Those  charms,  for  which  his  most  enamoured  fancy 
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Dared  not  to  trust  the  painter's  mimicry. 
By  studies  bound  in  Padua,  he  was  waiting 
Eager,  expectant  of  the  joyful  moment, 
In  faltering  accents  at  Matilda's  feet 
To  pour  the  first  devotion  of  his  love. 
Meanwhile  his  consort  dies,  and  Pedro's  hand 
Is  free.     He,  gray  in  years,  with  youthful  ardour 
Drinks  in  the  voice  of  rumour,  that  spoke  out 
Loud,  far,  and  wide,  in  praise  of  fair  Matilda. 
He  comes  —  he  sees  —  he  loves  !     The  new  emotion 
Stifles  the  still  and  chiding  voice  of  Nature  ; 
The  uncle  woos  and  wins  his  nephew's  bride, 
And  at  the  altar  sanctifies  his  spoil. 

QUEEN. 

And  what's  Fernando's  resolution  ? 

MARQUIS. 

He, 

Inebriate  with  hope,  and  of  the  dreadful  change 

Unconscious,  hastens  to  Mirandola 

Upon  the  wings  of  Love.     His  gallant  steed 

Brings  him,  ere  starlight  is  an  hour  yet  old, 

Before  the  gates. — A  bacchanalian  sound 

Of  dance,  and  song,  and  music,  bursts  upon  him 

From  out  the  thousand-lighted  palace  ;  shyly 
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And  tremblingly  he  mounts  the  steps,  and  stands 
Unknown,  unwelcomed,  in  the  bridal  hall. 
There,  'mid  his  guests  in  giddy  revelry, 
Old  Pedro  sat, — an  angel  at  his  side  ;  — 
Well  knows  Fernando  that  divinity, 
Who,  e'en  in  visions,  ne'er  appeared  to  him 
So  bright,  so  beautiful !     One  single  look 
Shews  him  what  he  possessed — one  single  look 
What  he  has  lost  for  ever. 

QUEEN. 

Poor  Fernando ! 
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FROM  "WALLENSTEIN." 


THE  SAME. 


Moments  there  are  within  the  life  of  man, 

When  he  stands  nearer,  than  at  other  times, 

To  the  world's  ruling  Spirit,  and  has  leave 

To  ask  a  question  at  his  Destiny. 

Such  was  that  moment,  as,  upon  the  night 

Before  the  field  of  Liitzen,  'gainst  a  tree 

Reclined  I  lay,  and  thoughtful  looked  afar 

O'er  the  wide-spreading  plain.  The  watch-fires'  light 

Burned   dimly  through   the  mist;    the   deep,    low 

rustling 
Of  arms  was  broken  by  the  camp-patrol, 
Who  paced  his  rounds,  and  called  at  intervals. 
Then,  at  that  moment,  o'er  my  inward  vision 
My  whole  life  went  before  me,  past  and  future ; 
And  my  foreboding  spirit  linked  together 
The  furthest  point  of  Future  with  the  fate 
Which  the  next  morn  should  bring. 
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And  thus  I  said 
Within  myself:  "  So  many  serve  thee  noio, — 
Follow  thy  banner  where  it  flies,  and  hazard, 
As  on  a  lucky  number,  all  their  store 
Upon  thy  single  head,  and  have  embarked 
Into  the  vessel  of  thy  fortune  with  thee. 
But  yet  the  day  will  come,  when  Fate  shall  scatter 
These,  thy  adherents,  to  the  winds  again ; 
And  few  be  they  who  then  shall  be  found  faithful. 
Fain  would  I  know,  of  all  the  goodly  host 
Within  this  camp,  whom  I  may  call  most  faithful. 
Give  me  a  sign,  O  Fate  !     It  shall  be  he, 
Who  with  the  morning's  dawn  first  comes  to  meet  me, 
And  greets  me  with  a  token  of  affection." 
And  as  I  mused  on  this,  I  fell  asleep  : 
And  then,  methought,  amid  the  thickest  fight 
I  hurried,  where  the  press  was  great :  a  shot 
Pierced  my  good  steed ;  I  sank — and  horse  and  rider 
Dashed,  nothing  heeding,  over  me  ;  and  gasping 
Like  dying  man,  crushed  'neath  their  hoofs  I  lay. 
Sudden  an  arm  laid  hold  on  me ;  it  was 
Octavio's  arm  :  —  quick  I  awoke  ;  —  and  lo  ! 
'Twas  daylight,  —  and  Octavio  at  my  side. 
"  Ride  not  thy  spotted  steed  to-day,  my  brother;" — 
'Twas  thus  he  said  — "  but  mount,  I  pray,  this  horse 
Of  surer  foot,  that  I  have  chosen  for  thee : 
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Do  me  this  grace  ;  it  was  a  dream  that  warned  me." 

And  by  the  speed  of  this  fine  animal 

I  'scaped  me  safely  from  the  hot  pursuit 

Of  Bannier's  dragoons.     On  that  same  day 

My  cousin  rode  the  spotted  steed,  and  since  then 

I've  ne'er  seen  horse  nor  rider  more ! 
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THE   IMMENSITY  OF  THE  UNIVERSE, 


THE  SAME. 


Through  the  pendant  world,  which  the  creating 

Might 
Called  from  Chaos,  I  take  on  the  wind's  wing  my 
flight ; 

Till  on  the  strand 
Of  its  waters  I  land, 
Anchor  where  no  breath  more  is  blown  — 
Where  stands  Creation's  boundary-stone. 

Stars  already  I  saw  rising  in  youthful  glow, 
Through  the  Heavens  their  course  of  thousand  years 
to  go; 

Saw  them  roll 

To  th'  attracting  goal : 
Over  the  space  a  look  I  cast — 
One  look — already  the  stars  were  past. 
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To  the  regions  of  Naught  further  to  urge  my  flight, 
Still  more  boldly  I  steer, — swift  as  the  speed  of  light ; 

Gloomy  on  high 

And  dark  is  the  sky ; 
Worlds,  like  brooks  o'erfloodecl,  run 
After  this  wand'rer  in  paths  of  the  Sun. 

See  !  a  pilgrim  in  haste  on  the  lone  path  draws  near; 
Meets    me    suddenly  —  "  Hold  !    wand'rer,    what 
seek'st  thou  here?" 

"  To  the  world's  end 

My  course  I  bend, 
Sailing  where  no  breath  more  is  blown  — 
Where  stands  Creation's  boundary-stone." 

"  Stop  !  thou  sailest  in  vain — yon  is  Infinity !" 

"  Stop  !  thou  sailest  in  vain,  pilgrim,  behind  me  too ! 

Downward  bring, 

Eagle-spirit,  thy  wing ! 
Fancy,  sailor  too  bold  and  fast, 
Here  in  despair  thine  anchor  cast ! 
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THE   GERMAN    MUSE. 


THE  SAME. 


No  favouring  Augustan  age, 
Nor  Medicean  patronage, 

Thou  rising  German  art !  was  thine  ; 
No  fame  thine  infant  genius  fed, 
Nor  beams,  from  royal  splendour  shed, 

Upon  thine  opening  bud  did  shine. 

The  greatest  son  of  Germany, 

E'en  Frederick  turned  away  from  thee  — 

Thou  went'st  unhonour'd  from  his  throne  : 
Oh  !  proud  may  rise  the  German's  spirit ; 
Proud  may  he  say,  his  fame,  his  merit, 

Were  self-created  and  his  own. 

Therefore  doth  rise  in  loftier  flight ; 
Therefore  in  streams  of  nobler  might 

The  song  of  German  Bard  doth  roll : 
And  in  its  own  rich  fulness  rushing, 
And  from  the  heart's  own  depths  forth  gushing, 

It  laughs  at  impotent  control. 
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LAURA   AT   HER    DEVOTIONS, 


FROM  MATTHISON. 


Laura  prays,  and  Angel-harpings  sing 
To  her  gentle  heart  divine  repose  ; 

Whilst  her  sighs  on  airy  pinions  spring 
Up  to  Heaven,  as  Abel's  incense  rose. 

How  she  kneels  !  devotion  deep  and  tender! 

(Such  to  Innocence  by  Raphael  given)  — 
Clothed  already  in  th'  immortal  splendour 

That  beams  round  th'  inhabitants  of  Heaven. 

Oh  !  she  feels  in  motion  soft  and  light, 
Feels  with  joy  th*  Almighty  presence  now; 

Views  already  yonder  palm-clad  height, 
Where  the  crown  of  Glory  waits  her  brow. 

Thus,  her  gentle  bosom  filled  with  feeling 
Pure  as  Angel's,  confidence,  and  love ; 

Oh  !  to  see  this  sainted  suppliant  kneeling 
Is  a  glance  into  yon  world  above ! 
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THE  LURELEY. 


BALLAD  FROM  THE  GERMAN. 


At  Bacharach  on  Rhine 
There  lived,  in  ancient  day, 

Enchantress  fair  and  fine, 
Who  stole  all  hearts  away. 

And  many  a  man  around 

She  brought  to  grief  and  shame ; 
No  rescue  e'er  he  found, 

Who  in  her  circle  came. 

The  Bishop  sent  unto  her, 

Before  him  to  appear  ; 
But  must  be  gracious  to  her, 

She  was  so  wondrous  fair. 

And  kind  to  her  he  said, 

"  Thou  lovely  Lureley, 
Who  is  *t  that  thee  hath  led 

To  godless  witchery  ?" 
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"  Life  I  no  longer  cherish, 
Lord  Bishop,  let  me  die  ! 

For  every  one  must  perish 
That  gazeth  on  mine  eye. 

"  My  eyes  are  flames  of  fire  ; 

My  arm  a  charmed  wand ; 
Then  cast  me  in  the  fire, 

And  break  this  witching  wand !" 

"  I  cannot  thee  condemn, 

Until  I  first  shall  learn 
Why  in  this  very  flame 

My  heart  e'en  now  doth  burn. 

"  This  wand  I  cannot  break, 

Thou  lovely  Lureley ! 
For  sure  I  then  should  break 

My  own  heart  equally." 

"  Lord  Bishop  !  with  poor  sinner 
Make  not  such  mockery ; 

But  pray  to  God,  and  win  her 
His  gracious  clemency. 
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"  I  may  not  longer  live, 
I  love  no  mortal  more ; 

Death  should  your  judgment  give  - 
'Twas  that  I  came  here  for. 

"  My  treasure  hath  deceived  me, 
Hath  torn  him  from  my  hand, 

And  of  his  love  bereaved  me — 
Far,  far  in  foreign  land. 

"  The  eyes  so  soft  and  kind, 
The  cheek  so  fair  and  warm, 

The  words  that  sweetly  bind — 
These  are  my  wondrous  charm. 

"  Myself  these  charms  must  rue, 
My  heart  doth  pain  me  so  ; 

When  I  my  picture  view 
Could  die  for  very  woe. 

"  Then  give  my  due,  I  pray ; 

Let  me  as  Christian  die  ! 
For  all  must  fade  away, 

Since  he's  no  longer  nigh." 
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Three  Knights  the  Bishop  calls : 
"  To  cloister  take  the  maid  ; 

Go  !  and  within  those  walls 
May  God  thy  sorrows  aid ! 

"  Shalt  be  a  nun  so  fair, 

In  black  and  white  be  dressed  ; 
And  here  below  prepare 

To  meet  in  Heaven  rest." 

To  cloister  now  they  ride, 

Those  gallant  Knights  all  three  ; 
And  sadly,  at  their  side, 

The  lovely  Lureley. 

"  Sir  Knights  !  oh,  let  me  go 
Up  to  yon  cliff  so  high ; 

Once  more  my  heart  longs  so 
My  lover's  home  to  spy  : 

"  Once  more  to  look  below 
Into  the  deep,  deep  Rhine  ; — 

Then  to  the  cloister  go, 
A  virgin  at  God's  shrine." 
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The  cliff's  so  strait  and  steep, 

So  rugged  is  the  road ; 
Yet  did  she  climb  and  creep 

Until  on  high  she  stood. 

The  Knights  their  horses  fasten 
Down  in  the  valley  there  ; 

And,  boldly  climbing,  hasten 
To  reach  th'  exalted  fair. 

Then  spake  the  maid  :  "  Ah  !  yonder 

A  little  bark  I  see ; 
Who  stands  therein,  I  wonder  ! 

It  must  my  lover  be. 

"  O  joyous,  joyous  feeling  ! 

He  must — he  must  be  mine  !" 
Then  leans  she  o'er,  and,  reeling, 

Falls  headlong  in  the  Rhine. 

The  Knights  that  climbed  on  high 
Found  no  descent  to  save  ; 

There  must  they  lingering  die, 
Without  or  priest  or  grave. 


THE  LURELEY.  \'c 


Who  is't  this  song  hath  sung  ? 

A  fisherman  on  Rhine  : 
And  ever  hath  it  rung 

From  the  "  Drei-Ritter- Stein,  "37 
"  Lureley  !  Lureley  !  Lureley  !" 
As  if 'twere  persons  three. 
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THE    FAIR    I    MEAN. 


FROM  BURGER. 


Oh  !  in  what  thousand  beauteous  wiles 
The  Fair  I  mean  enchanting  smiles  ! 
Speak  out,  my  grateful  tongue,  and  tell  — 
Who  shewed  him  in  the  miracle, 
By  which,  in  thousand  beauteous  wiles, 
The  Fair  I  mean  enchanting  smiles  ? 

Who  is 't  that  hath,  like  Paradise, 

Lit  up  the  Fair  One's  bright  blue  eyes  ? 

He,  who  o'er  sea  and  land  hath  spread 

The  clear,  bright  Heaven  overhead. 

'Tis  He  that  hath,  like  Paradise, 

Lit  up  the  Fair  One's  bright  blue  eyes. 

Who  tinged  with  that  vermilion  streak 
The  whiteness  of  the  Fair  One's  cheek  ? 
He,  who  the  blended  colour  gives, 
That  in  the  almond-blossom  lives. 
He  tinged  with  that  vermilion  streak 
The  whiteness  of  the  Fair  One's  cheek. 
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Who  made  the  Fair  One's  soft,  red  lip, 
So  round  and  curved,  so  sweet  to  sip  ? 
He,  who  the  blooming  cherry  fills 
With  the  soft  juice  its  lip  distils. 
He  made  the  Fair  One's  soft,  red  lip, 
So  round  and  curved,  so  sweet  to  sip. 

Who  bade  the  Fair  One's  silk  locks  flow 
From  her  white  neck  all  loose  below  ? 
He,  who,  in  his  soft  evening  air, 
Bids  the  corn  wave  its  golden  hair. 
He  bade  the  Fair  One's  silk  locks  flow 
From  her  white  neck  all  loose  below. 

Who  gave,  for  song  and  speech  divine, 
The  Fair  One  voice  so  sweet  and  fine  ? 
He,  who  their  warblings  musical 
Gave  to  the  lark  and  nightingale. 
He  gave,  for  song  and  speech  divine, 
The  Fair  One  voice  so  sweet  and  fine. 

Who  is 't  that  hath,  for  highest  zest, 
Rounded  the  Fair  One's  snow-white  breast  ? 
He,  who  hath  clothed  in  swelling  down 
The  swan's — the  image  of  her  own. 
'Tis  He  that  hath,  for  highest  zest, 
Rounded  the  Fair  One's  snow-white  breast. 

N 
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What  Artist's  hand  was't,  did  create 
The  Fair  One's  form  so  delicate  ? 
His,  who  of  Beauty  e'er  hath  been 
The  Artist,  and  still  is,  I  ween. 
That  Highest  Artist  did  create 
The  Fair  One's  form  so  delicate. 

Who  breathed  this  life  into  the  Fair — 
This  soul  so  angel-pure  and  rare  ? 
Who  else  but  He,  whose  word  alone 
Made  th'  Angels  that  surround  his  throne  ? 
He  breathed  this  life  into  the  Fair, 
This  soul  so  angel-pure  and  rare. 

Praise  to  thee,  Artist,  for  thine  art ! 
Thy  favour  finds  a  thankful  heart, 
That  thus  thine  image,  stamped  by  Thee, 
Charms  me  with  all  thy  works  I  see : 
Praise  to  thee,  Artist,  for  thine  art ! 
And  fervent  thanks  from  grateful  heart ! 

But  ah !  for  whom  of  mortals  smiles 
The  Fair  One  in  such  beauteous  wiles  ? 

0  God !  I  swear  by  this  bright  morn 

1  almost  wish  I'd  ne'er  been  born, 
If  still,  with  all  her  beauteous  wiles, 
'Tis  ne'er  for  me  the  Fair  One  smiles. 
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THERE  WAS  A  KING  IN  THULE. 


FROM  GOTHE. 


There  was  a  King  in  Thule, 
Right  faithful  until  his  grave, 

To  whom,  dying  and  loving  him  truly, 
His  mistress  a  gold  cup  gave. 

Naught  else  had  he  in  such  keeping, 
He  emptied  it  every  bout ; 

His  eyes  ran  o'er  with  weeping, 
As  oft  as  he  drank  thereout. 

And  as  he  drew  near  to  his  grave, 
He  counted  his  towns  all  through  ; 

All  these  to  his  heirs  he  gave, 
But  not  the  goblet  too. 

Girt  round  by  his  barons  all 

At  his  royal  board  sat  he, 
In  his  fathers'  lofty  hall 

At  that  castle  by  the  sea. 
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There  sat  th'  old  jovial  soul, 

There  quaffed  its  last  bright  flow, 

And  dashed  the  sacred  bowl 
Down  into  the  flood  below. 

He  saw  it  fall,  and  drink 

The  waves,  as  the  sea  closed  o'er ; 
His  old  eyes  'gan  to  sink, 

And  he  never  a  drop  drank  more. 
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THE    BLIND    KING. 


BALLAD  FROM  UHLAND. 


Why  stand  those  Northern  battle-men 

On  high  there  by  the  sea  ? 
And  yon  blind  King,  with  his  gray  hair, 

Among  them — what  would  he  ? 
Upon  his  staff  while  leaning, 

He  shouts  in  bitter  pain, 
So  loud,  that  o'er  the  waters 

The  gulf's  shores  ring  again. 

"  Thou  robber  I  bring  that  daughter  mine 

Back  from  thy  rocky  lair : 
Her  harp's  blithe  notes,  her  song  so  sweet, 

Mine  age's  comfort  were. 
From  dance  upon  the  greensward 

Thou'st  stolen  away  the  maid ; 
To  thee  'tis  shame  for  ever, 

And  grief  to  this  gray  head  !" 
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And  from  his  rocky  cave  comes  forth 

That  robber  fierce  and  proud ; 
He  waves  his  giant-sword  so  high, 

He  smites  his  shield  so  loud : 
"  Troth,  thou  hast  many  guards  there  — 

Why  did  they  see  it  done  ? 
Among  thy  many  warriors 

Hath  she  no  champion  ?" 

Still  silent  stand  the  warriors  all, 

Forth  from  their  ranks  comes  none  ; 
The  old  blind  King  turns  round,  and  cries, 

"  Am  I  then  all  alone  ?" 
Then  grasps  his  father's  right  hand 

His  youthful  son  so  warm  : 
"  Grant  me  to  try  the  battle ! 

There's  strength  in  this  young  arm." 

"  O  son  !  the  foe  is  giant-strong, 

None  yet  might  him  withstand ; 
And  yet  in  thee  flows  noble  blood  — 

I  feel  it  by  thine  hand. 
Take  thou  my  old  good  sword  here, 

Theme  of  the  Scald's  renown ; 
And  if  thou  fall — ye  waters 

The  poor  old  monarch  drown !" 
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And  hark  !  as  onward  flies  the  bark, 

The  surging  waves  resound  ; 
The  blind  King  silent,  listening,  stands, 

And  ail  is  still  around : 
Till  o'er  the  waves,  high-sounding, 

Came  shield  and  falchion-clang, 
And  battle-cry  and  clashing 

In  sullen  echoes  rang. 

Then  cries  the  King,  in  joy  and  fear, 

"  Now  tell  me  what  ye  view  ! 
My  sword  I  know  by  its  good  clang, 

It  rang  so  brave  and  true." — 
"  The  traitor-robber's  fallen, 

His  impious  course  is  done  : 
Hail !  hero  of  all  heroes  ! 

Hail  to  thee,  brave  King's  son  !" 

And  still  again  is  all  around, 

And  listening  stands  the  King : 
"  What's  that  I  hear  come  o'er  the  sea 

With  noise  like  rushing  wing  ?" — 
"  'Tis  they  !  to  shore  they're  rowing ; 

Thy  son,  with  sword  and  shield, 
And  she,  with  sunny  ringlets, 

Thy  daughter,  fair  Gunild." 
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"  Welcome  !"  cries  out  the  blind  old  man, 

From  that  high  rock  cries  he  ; 
"  O  !  happy  now  will  mine  old  age, 

My  grave  will  honoured  be. 
Thou,  son  !  shalt  lay  beside  me 

My  sword  so  true  and  brave ; 
Gunilda !  thou,  the  rescued, 

Shalt  sing  me  to  my  grave." 
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THE    THREE    SONGS. 


BALLAD  FROM  THE  SAME. 


In  his  lofty  hall  sat  Sifrid  the  King  : 
"Ye  harpers,  who's  he  that  the  best  song  can  sing?" 
And  a  youth  from  the  crowd  came  forth  at  a  stride, 
The  harp  in  his  hand,  and  the  sword  at  his  side. 

"  Three  songs  do  I  know  ;  the  first,  I  ween, 
By  thee  hath  full  long  forgotten  been  :  — 
'  My  brother  thou'st  murdered  treacherously !' 
Ha !  hear'st  thou  the  first  song  I  sing  to  thee  ? 

"  The  next  is  a  song  that  one  night  I  made, 
When  the  storm  was  howling  above  my  head : — 
6  For  life  or  death  thou  must  battle  with  me !' 
Dost  mark  well  the  next  song  I  sing  to  thee  ?" 

Then  quickly  his  harp  on  the  table  he  laid, 

And  each  with  the  swiftness  of  light  drew  his  blade  ; 

And  long  they  battled  with  ringing  blow, 

Till  the  King  in  his  lofty  hall  lay  low. 
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"  And  now  for  the  third  and  the  sweetest  song  ! 
I  shall  ne'er  tire  of  singing  it  ever  so  long :  — 
'  King  Sifrid  lies  in  his  heart's  blood  grim  V 
He  hears  not  the  third  song  I  sing  to  him." 
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TAILLEFER.38 


BALLAD  FROM  THE  SAME. 


Duke  William  the  Norman — and  thus  he  did  call : 
"  Who  sings  in  my  court,  and  who  sings  in  my  hall  ? 
Who  sings  from  the  morning  till  late  in  the  night — 
So  sweet,  that  my  heart  laughs  within  with  delight?" 

O  !  Taillefer  is  it,  that  singeth  so  leal, 
At  the  well  in  the  court,  when  he's  turning  the  wheel ; 
In  the  hall,  when  he 's  stirring  and  blowing  the  spark ; 
When  he  lies  down  at  night,  when  he  wakes  with 
the  lark. 

Cried  the  Duke,  "  Then  a  bonny  good  servant  I  have ! 
This  Taillefer  serves  me  so  loyal  and  brave ; 
Turns  the  wheel,  stirs  the  fire,  in  so  hearty  a  mood, 
And  singeth  so  clearly,  it  doth  my  heart  good." 

Then  Taillefer  heard,  and  cried,  "  Were  I  but  free, 
Much  better  I'd  serve,  and  sing  more  merrily. 
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Mount  me  once,  and  then  see  how  I'd  serve  my 

good  lord, 
How  I  'd  sing  and  I  'd  ring  with  my  shield  and  my 

sword!" 

Nor  long,  before  Taillefer  rode  to  the  field 
On  a  tall,  stately  charger,  with  sword  and  with  shield : 
The  Duke's  sister  saw  from  her  lattice,  and  cried, 
"  Troth,  'tis  a  brave  gallant  that  yonder  doth  ride." 

And  he  sang,  as  he  rode  the  fair  lady's  tower  by, 
Like  a  breath  soft  and  low,  like  a  storm  wild  and  high ; 
She  cried,  "  Hark!  he  sings — O  how  manly  !  how 

sweet ! 
How  he  makes  my  heart  tremble!  he  makes  my 

heart  beat !" 

Duke  William  the  Norman  sailed  over  the  sea, 
With  a  host  of  bold  warriors  to  England  came  he  ; 
He  came,  and  with  omen  no  force  could  withstand, 
For,  as  soon  as  he  touched  it,  he  seized  on  the  land. 

When  now  the  brave  Normans  to  battle  marched  on, 
Noble  Taillefer  rode  to  the  Duke  all  alone : 
"  I  have  sung  and  lit  fires  for  this  many  a  year, 
And  for  many  I've  sung  and  borne  falchion  and 
spear : 
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And  if  singing  and  serving  I've  pleased  thee  aright, 
First  as  thy  poor  servant,  and  then  as  free  knight, 
Then,  grant  me  this  guerdon  for  service,  I  pray;  — 
Let  me  have  the  first  blow  at  the  foemen  to-day." 

Then  of  all  the  bold  Normans  he  rode  in  advance, 
On  a  tall,  stately  charger,  with  sword  and  with  lance  ; 
So  blithely  he  trolled,  o'er  the  whole  field  it  rung, 
While  of  Roland  and  many  old  heroes  he  sung. 

How  many  a  heart  'neath  its  armour  beat  strong, 
While  the  song  of  old  Roland  like  storm  rolled  along  ! 
What  courage  he  breathed  in  the  Knight  and  the 

Squire  ! 
So  stoutly  he  sung,  and  so  stirred  up  the  fire. 

Then  he  sprang  on  the  foe,  and  he  led  the  first  rush, 
That  a  stout  English  knight  from  his  steed  it  did 

push; 
Then  he  swung  high  his  sword,  and  he  dealt  the 

first  blow, 
That  a  stout  English  knight  on  the  field  it  laid  low. 

That  saw  the  brave  Normans,  nor  long  tarried  they, 
With  war-cry  and  shield-clang  they  burst  the  array ; 
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Then  flew  arrows,  rung  swords,  till  the  stout  Harold 

fell, 
And  the  true  hearts  were  conquered  that  served  him 

so  well. 

On  that  field  did  King  William  his  banner  outspread, 
He  pitched  his  broad  tent  in  the  midst  of  the  dead  ; 
There  he  sat  at  the  banquet,  the  golden  bowl  grasped, 
While  the  crown  of  fair  England  his  forehead 
enclasped. 

u  Now  come,  my  brave  Taillefer,  drink  thou  with  me ! 
Thou  hast  sung  for  me  often  and  faithfully ; 
But  thy  singing  and  ringing  in  this  bloody  fray, 
They  will  ring  in  mine  ears,  man,  till  my  dying  day  !" 
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INFELIX. 


FROM  THE  SAME, 


For  that  honest  soul,  Infelix, 

Fate  was  singularly  shaped ; 
Oft  had  he  almost  succeeded, 

Oft  good  fortune  just — escaped. 
All  the  good  stars  in  conjunction 

Would  have  brought  him  wealth  and  fame, 
Had  his  mother  only  borne  him 

Just  one  hour — before  he  came. 

Feats  of  arms,  heroic  glory, 

On  his  youthful  years  had  shone ; 
None  like  him,  through  all  the  army, 

Was  by  Valour's  fire  urged  on : 
Only,  —  as  in  furious  numbers 

To  the  onset  rushed  his  men,— 
Lo  !  between  the  hostile  warriors 

Came  a  flag  of  truce  just  then. 
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Now  his  bridal  day  approaches, 

Beauteous  glows  his  virgin-prize  ; 
See  !  there  comes  a  wealthy  suitor. 

Who  the  needy  parents  buys. 
Yet  his  lost  one,  now  a  widow, 

Might  have  cured  his  amorous  pain, — 
But  that  he,  whom  dead  and  buried 

All  believed,  rose  up  again. 

Still  Infelix  had  enriched  him 

With  the  gold  of  the  New  World, 
Had  not  a  fierce  storm  his  vessel, 

Close  to  port,  to  pieces  hurl'd. 
He  himself  escaped  by  swimming, 

On  a  plank  he'd  rescue  found  ; 
Reached  the  shore — in  act  of  climbing — 

Then  slipped  back, — and  so  was  drown'd. 

That  he  straight  had  gone  to  Heaven 

Who  so  cruel  to  gainsay  ? 
Had  not  come  a  stupid  devil 

At  that  moment  in  his  way. 
Thinks  the  Imp,  "  This  very  soul  now 

Is  the  one  I  'm  bid  to  fetch  ;" 
Catches  up,  and  in  a  twinkling 

Carries  off  the  luckless  wretch. 
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There  —  behold  !  a  glorious  Angel 

From  the  clouds  to  rescue  came ; 
Thund'ring  hurls  the  dusky  monster 

To  the  realms  of  burning  flame  : 
With  the  poor  Infelix  hies  he 

To  the  golden  Heaven  afar  ; 
There  to  rest  eternal  bears  him? 

High  o'er  good  or  evil  star. 
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THE  MINSTREL'S  RETURN. 


FROM  THE  SAME. 


The  Minstrel  on  the  bier  lies  low, 

From  his  pale  lips  no  song  comes  more ; 

And  laurel-garlands  deck  the  brow  — 

That  brow,  whose  rapt  dreams  now  are  o'er. 

Beside  him  lie  those  songs  so  dear, 
The  last  his  sweet  Muse  did  inspire ; 

The  lyre,  that  wont  to  sound  so  clear, 
Lies  in  his  arms — the  voiceless  lyre ! 

And  thus  he  sleeps  the  deep,  dead  sleep ; 

His  song  still  floats  round  every  ear, 
And  ever  serves  alive  to  keep 

Their  grief  for  one  so  great,  so  dear. 

Days,  months,  and  years  have  passed  away, 
The  cypress  shades  his  grave  around ; 

They,  who  so  fondly  mourned  him — they 
All,  all  are  laid  beneath  the  ground. 
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But,  as  the  Spring  returns,  embued 

With  vigour  and  reviving  prime, 
So  now  walks  forth,  in  youth  renewed, 

The  Bard  in  the  new  age  of  Time. 

All  trace  of  death  from  him  hath  fled, 

He  with  the  living  still  lives  on  ; 
The  former  age,  that  deemed  him  dead. 

Itself  lives  in  his  song  alone. 
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THE  CHAPEL  ON  THE  HILL. 


FROM  THE  SAME. 


Calmly  looking  o'er  the  valley, 
Stands  the  chapel  there  on  high ; 

There,  below,  a  little  shepherd 
By  the  brook  doth  singing  lie. 

Hark  !  the  funeral  bell  is  tolling  ; 

Hark  !  they're  singing  o'er  the  dead  ; 
Hush'd  his  song,  the  little  shepherd, 

Thoughtful,  listening,  lifts  his  head. 

Yes  !  'tis  on  that  hill  they  bury 
Those  who  in  the  vale  lived  free ; 

Little  shepherd  !  little  shepherd  ! 
There  one  day  they'll  sing  for  thee. 
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THE    LAST    SONNET. 


FROM  THE  SAME. 


As  when  the  hand  hath  ceased  the  bell  to  ring, 

Some  time  it  lingers  ere  the  sound  be  done  ; 

As  when  one  from  a  mountain  down  doth  run, 
We  try  in  vain  to  halt,  being  on  the  swing ; 
As  oftentimes  from  ashes  smouldering 

A  little  flame  leaps  forth — one  flame  alone  ; 

And  a  late  blossom  peeps  out  to  the  sun 
From  boughs  long  dead  to  Summer  and  to  Spring ; 
As  the  love-song,  which  to  his  fair  one's  eyne 

The  shepherd  singing  his  full  pipe  did  ply, 
The  heedless  echoes  far  and  farther  send  ; — 
So  is  it  with  these  sonnet-strains  of  mine  ; 

Though  thought  and  aim  be  wanting,  still  must  I 
Write  this  one  sonnet — just  to  make  an  end* 
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FROM  DE  BERANGER. 


Lady  !  for  thee  I  purpose  to  essay 

A  higher  strain.     When  rebels  were  in  Heaven, 
Th'  Almighty  hurled  his  bolt,  and  in  dismay 

Down  to  th'  abyss  th'  audacious  host  was  driven  ; 
One,  fair  though  frail,  one  only  of  that  band 

A  potent  charm  against  his  evils  bore  : 
His  heavenly  lyre  still  kept  he  in  his  hand — 

O  blue-eyed  Angel,  guard  me  evermore  ! 

Then  did  Hell's  vault  with  horrid  laughter  ring, 

As,  shock'd  and  loathing  all  that  impious  throng, 
The  Angel,  weeping  as  he  touched  the  string, 

Began  to  pour  his  soft,  remorseful  song : 
God  saw — and,  snatching  from  that  gulf  profound, 

Decreed  him  to  delight  our  mortal  shore. 
Thus  Poesy  shall  charm  the  world  around — 

O  blue-eyed  Angel,  guard  me  evermore  ! 

*  Published  in  Fraser's  Magazine  for  January  1836. 
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Shaking  his  wings,  towards  us  he  flies — like  bird, 

Whom   in   its   flight   some    rushing   storm  hath 
crossed ; 
And,  sudden !  Earth  hears  tones  till  then  unheard, 

And  wand'ring  people  pause,  in  wonder  lost. 
Then  was  Religion  naught  but  harmonies  ; 

Heav'n  ne'er  is  deaf,  forbidding  song  to  pour : 
By  Genius  fed,  more  pure  the  altars  rise  — 

O  blue-eyed  Angel,  guard  me  evermore ! 

Vainly  did  Hell,  with  deep  and  envious  hate, 

Pursue  this  Angel,  from  his  comrades  flown ; 
He  calmed  of  savage  Man  th'  ungentle  state, 

And  mocked  the  tyrant,  Vice,  upon  his  throne : 
Whilst  his  sweet  voice,  all  objects  charming,  flies 

T'  awaken  Love  and  Joy  from  shore  to  shore, 
God  counts  to  him  in  Heav'n  each  tear  he  dries  — 

O  blue-eyed  Angel,  guard  me  evermore  ! 

Tell  me,  where  now  his  glorious  light  doth  shine  ? 

Hath  God  at  length  his  banishment  repealed  ? 
No  !  thou  dost  sing- — that  soothing  voice  is  thine ; 

Lady,  in  thee  that  Angel  is  revealed ! 
But  flowers  eternal  must  bedeck  thy  spring, 

Thy  beauty  raiment  of  celestial  store  ; 
For  a  long  flight  I  see  thee  spread  thy  wing— 

Then,  blue-eyed  Angel,  guard  me  evermore ! 


NOTES, 


NOTES. 


At  Coblence.     Page  5. 
1  "Of  German  land  the  triple  bulwark." 

The  three  forts,  Frederic  "William,  Alexander,  and  Francis, 
or  the  forts  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  The  first  is  the  rebuilt 
Ehrenbreitstein, — "  with  its  shattered  wall "  when  Lord  Byron 
visited  it. 

The  same.    Page  5. 
2  "  Xor  long,  perchance,"  &c. 

This  was  written  in  the  summer  of  1831,  when  there  were 
"wars"  (if  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  melees  may  be  so  called) 
"  and  rumours  of  wars,"  certainly,  on  all  sides. 

3  The  twenty -fourth  of  February,     Page  6. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  this  sonnet,  see  Schiller's 
Wallenstein,  particularly  scene  iii.  act  5,  of  the  third  part. 
The  sonnet  itself  was  immediately  occasioned  by  the  author 
seeing,  in  some  stray  almanack,  this  date  assigned  to  the  mur- 
der of  Wallenstein.     The  expression,  "true  ones,"  occurs  in 
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the  play,  where  Thekla,  speaking  of  the  death  of  Max  Picco- 
lomini,  says — 

"         es  ist  die  Schaar 

Der  Treuen,  die  sich  liebend  ihm  geopfert." 

Written  in  London  in  August  1832.     Page  11. 
4  "  Of  that  old  castle." 

Heidelberg  castle,  on  the  banks  of  the  Neckar 


The  same.     Page  11. 
6  a  In  rapturous  mood." 

"  Listening,  and  listening  long,  in  rapturous  mood." 

Wordsworth. 

Sonnet.     Page  19. 
6  u  It  is  a  splendid  sight  to  see 
(For  one  that  hath  no  friend,  or  brother  there)" 

These  words  are  from  Childe  Harold,  canto  I.  stanza  xl. 

7  Harold  and  Alfhilda.     Page  25. 

The  story  of  this  ballad  the  author  met  with  in  No.  3  of 
The  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  wherein  it  was  extracted 
from  Depping's  Histoire  des  Expeditions  Maritimes  des  Nor- 
mans ;  who  professes  to  have  abridged  it  from  Saxo  Gram- 
maticus  and  the  Volsunga  Saga.  The  names  of  the  hero  and 
of  the  heroine's  father  have  been  altered  in  the  ballad :  that 
of  the  former  was  Alf ;  of  the  latter,  Sigurd. 
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The  same.     Page  26. 
8  "  Two  that  the  stoutest  bin." 

"  With  every  thing  that  pretty  bin." 

Shakespeare. 
"  Also  there  bin  another  pious  reason." 

Don  Juan. 

9  The  Deadly  Eyes.     Page  37. 

This  ballad  was  suggested  by  the  two  following  lines  from 
Southey  :— 

"  He  would  awaken  at  night 
With  the  dream  of  those  ghastly  eyes." 

The  same.     Page  ST. 
10  "  And  mocked  the  small  birds  on  the  tree." 

"  'Tis  merry  walking  in  the  fair  forest, 
To  hear  the  small  birds'  song." 
Old  Ballad  —  Robin  Hood  and  Guy  of  Gisborne. 

11  Spanish  Ballads.     Page  63. 

These  were  composed  during  the  perusal  of  Washington 
Irving's  Chronicle  of  the  Conquest  of  Granada,  as  the  incidents 
on  which  they  are  founded  (all  of  which  are  to  be  found  in 
that  work)  struck  the  author.  Perhaps  the  title  of  Spanish 
Ballads  may  appear  to  attribute  what  does  not  belong  to  them, 
since  they  are  neither  translations  from,  nor  profess  to  be 
fashioned  after,  any  models  in  that  language. 
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Moorish  Lament  for  Malaga.     Page  71. 
12  *  The  towers  of  th'  Alcobaza." 
The  citadel  of  Malaga. 

13  The  Moor's  last  Sigh.     Page  74. 

"  El  ultimo  suspiro  del  Moro  " — a  hill  so  called  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  Moors  having  taken  from  its  summit  their 
last  look  on  Granada,  after  their  expulsion  from  that  city. 

The  same.     Page  75. 

14  "  Too  deep  for  tears." 

"  Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 

Wordsworth. 

15  The  Moors  Farewell  to  Boabdil  el  Chico.     Page  76. 
He  was  called  "El  Zogoybi,"  or  the  unfortunate. 

16  Count  Urena.     Page  78. 
The  first  two  lines  of  this  poem  are  adopted  from  Washing- 
ton Irving,  who  gives  them  in  translation  of  the  beginning  of 
a  Spanish  Ballad  on  the  subject : 

"Decid,  Coude  de  Urena, 
Don  Alonzo  donde  queda." 

On  the  Outbreak  of  the  Polish  War  of  Independence.     Page  33. 

17  «  Dye  your  swords  in  Russian  blood." 

A  German  translation  of  an  old  Polish  war-song  begins, 

"  Faibet  eure  Skbel  schwarz  mit  Russen  Blut :" 

of  which  the  above  line  is  a  version. 
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The  same.     Page  84. 
18  "  By  thy  Prince  of  martial  fame, 
Sunk  in  Elster's  sable  tide." 

Prince  Poniatowski.  There  are  two  streams ;  one  called 
the  White,  the  other  the  Black  Elster. 

19  The  Wild  Army.     Page  92. 

The  scene  of  this  superstition  is  indifferently  laid  in  the 
Black  Forest  in  Baden,  and  in  the  Oden  Forest  in  Hesse 
Darmstadt. 

Lines  at  Coblence.     Page  97. 

20  "  O  cold  and  heartless,"  &c. 

The  reader  will  recall  the  exclamation  of  the  gallant  squire 
in  Marmion  : 

"  Where's  the  coward  that  would  not  dare 
To  fight  for  such  a  land  V 

The  same.    Page  98. 
21  "  Such  as  was  breathed  o'er  Klopstock's  lyre." 

The  author  begs  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  the  odes 
of  Klopstock,  not  to  his  epic  poem,  which  no  countryman  of 
Milton  can  look  upon  otherwise  than  (as  it  has  been  some- 
where called)  as  "  a  caricature  "  of  the  divine  bard. 

The  same.     Page  98. 
-v-  ^2  "  Bold  as  the  hills  he  dwelt  among." 
This  was  written  under  the  impression  that  Frederic  Leo- 
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pold,  Count  Stolberg,  was  a  native  of  the  Harz  Mountains, 
where  there  is  a  chateau  belonging  to  the  family  of  Stolberg- 
Wernigerode.     He  was,  however,  a  native  of  Holstein. 

Lines  in  1831.     Page  106. 
23  "  Yes,  happy  (as  the  poet  sung),"  &c. 

"  She  knows,  and  knows  no  more,  her  Bible  true 

A  truth  the  brilliant  Frenchman  never  knew." 

Cowper. 

Stanzas.    Page  109. 
24 "  There  shall  be  heard 


Of  us  no  mention  more." 

"  And  sleep  in  dull,  cold  marble,  where  no  mention 
Of  me  must  more  be  heard."  —  Shakespeare. 


On  the  Fall  of  Warsaw.     Page  118. 
25  Ci  And  the  poet  sang  in  vain." 

See  the  former  poem,  On  the  Outbreak  of  the  Polish  War  of 
Independence. 

The  same.     Page  119. 
26  "  What  in  life  must  pass  away 
That  in  song  shall  live  for  aye." 

Converse  of  the  sentiment  in  the  concluding  lines  of  Schil- 
ler's Gotter  Griechenlands : 

"  Was  unsterblich  im  Gesang  soil  leben 
Muss  im  Leben  unter°-ehn." 
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27  On  reading  of  the  Coldness  and  Ridicule  cast  on  the  production 
of  Percy's  Relics  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,     Page  120. 

This  requires  some  explanation,  since  the  merits  of  Percy 
are  now  acknowledged ;  and  since  (as  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract,  given  by  way  of  explanation,)  they  excited  at  the 
time  sufficient  admiration  to  become  the  subject  of  imitation— 
however  unsuccessful  such  imitation  might  be.  The  extract 
is  from  the  supplement  to  the  preface  at  the  end  of  Vol.  I.  of 
the  1832  edition  of  Wordsworth's  poems. 

"  Next  in  importance  to  the  Seasons  of  Thomson,  though 
at  considerable  distance  from  that  work  in  order  of  time, 
come  The  Relics  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  collected,  new 
modelled,  and,  in  many  instances  (if  such  a  contradiction 
in  terms  maybe  used),  composed  by  the  editor,  Dr.  Percy. 
This  work  did  not  steal  silently  into  the  world,  as  is  evident 
from  the  number  of  legendary  tales  which  appeared  not  long 
after  its  publication,  and  which  were  modelled,  as  the  authors 
persuaded  themselves,  after  the  old  ballad.  The  compilation 
was,  however,  ill-suited  to  the  then  existing  taste  of  city 
society ;  and  Dr.  Johnson,  amid  the  little  senate  to  which  he 
gave  laws,  was  not  sparing  in  his  exertions  to  make  it  an 
object  of  contempt.  The  critic  triumphed  ;  the  legendary 
imitators  were  deservedly  disregarded  ;  and,  as  undeservedly, 
their  ill-imitated  models  sunk,  in  this  country,  into  temporary 
neglect :  while  Burger,  and  other  able  writers  of  Germany, 
were  translating  or  imitating  these  Relics,  and  composing, 
with  the  aid  of  inspiration  thence  derived,  poems  which  are 
the  delight  of  the  German  nation.  Dr.  Percy  was  so  abashed 
by  the  ridicule  flung  upon  his  labours,  from  the  ignorance  and 
insensibility  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  lived,  that,  though 
whilst  he  was  writing  under  a  mask  he  had  not  wanted  reso- 
P 
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lution  to  follow  his  genius  into  the  regions  of  true  simplicity 
and  genuine  pathos  (as  is  evinced  by  the  exquisite  ballad  of 
Sir  Cauline,  and  by  many  other  pieces),  yet  when  he  appeared 
in  his  own  person  and  character  as  a  poetical  writer,  he 
adopted,  as  in  the  tale  of  the  Hermit  of  Warkworth,  a  diction 
scarcely  in  any  one  of  its  features  distinguishable  from  the 
vague,  the  glossy,  and  unfeeling  language  of  his  day." 

Fragment.     Page  122. 

28  "  On  Rhine  !  on  Rhine  !  'tis  there  our  vine-trees  grow." 

<(Am  Rhein  !  am  Rhein  !  da  wachsen  unsre  Reben." 

The  same.     Page  123. 
29  "  Of  the  aerial  huntsman  sweeping  by." 
Not  "  the  wild  army,"  but  "  the  wild  huntsman."     Words- 
worth has  allusion  to  the  same  superstition  in  the  sonnet  from 
which  the  words,  *'  pleasing  fear,"  in  a  subsequent  stanza,  are 
taken. 

"  For  overhead  are  sweeping  Gabriel's  hounds, 
Doomed  with  their  impious  lord  the  flying  hart 
To  chase  for  ever  on  aerial  grounds." 

The  same.     Page  123. 
so  "  Qr  beldam-chorus  round  th'  accursed  stone." 
A  huge  stone  on  the  Brocken,  in  the   Harz  mountains, 
popularly  christened  "  The  Devil's  chancel ;"  and  a  celebrated 
resort  of  the  ladies  of  the  broomstick. 

The  same.     Page  123. 
31  "  Or  on  that  famous  field  where  haughty  Rome,"  &c. 
In   the   Teutoburgian   forest,    the  scene   assigned   to   the 
slaughter  of  Varus  and  his  legions. 
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The  same.     Page  123. 
32  a  "Where  Varus'  ghost  long  roamed  without  a  tomb." 
"  Unsepulchred   they  roamed,  and   shrieked  each  wandering 
Ghost."  Childe  Harold. 

The  same.     Page  1 23. 
33  "  Perchance  those  thrice  ten  years  of  blood  and  crime,"  &c. 
The  thirty  years'  war. 

34  The  double  Eagle  of  Austria.     Page  129. 
This  was  written  by  the  warrior-poet,  when  he  was  return 
ing  wounded  into  the  Austrian  territory,  and  arrived  at  the 
boundary,  indicated  by  the  Austrian  arms  on  the  road  side. 

35  Song,  from  Jean  Paul  Richter.     Page  143. 

The  translator  never  saw  this  song  in  print ;  but  translates 
it  according  to  his  best  recollection  of  the  words  he  heard. 

36  The  Ring  of  Polycrates.     Page  153. 
The  classical  reader  need  not  be  reminded  of  the  historical 
incident  on  which  this  poem  is  founded. 

The  Lureley.     Page  175. 
37  "  From  the  Drei-Ritter-Stein." 

Or  "  the  three  knight's  stone,"  the  name  given  to  the  cliff 
which  they  are  described  as  having  ascended.  The  Lureley  is 
the  name  by  which  the  rock  and  the  wild  romantic  scenery 
around  it  are  known  to  the  visitors  of  the  Rhine  between 
Coblence  and  Bins-en . 
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38  Taillefer.     Page  187. 

The  conclusion  of  this  ballad  is  not  in  accordance  with 
what  has  been  handed  down  respecting  its  hero.  This  entwiner 
of  the  martial  and  poetic  wreaths  was  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Hastings.  See  Notes  to  the  Essay  on  the  Ancient  Minstrels 
prefixed  to  Percy's  Relics,  where  Du  Cange  and  Voltaire 
(himself  referring  to  the  old  chronicles)  are  quoted  in  their 
mention  of  Taillefer. 

With  regard  to  The  Song  of  Roland,  the  reader  is  in- 
formed, in  the  passage  of  the  Notes  to  the  said  Essay,  that  an 
attempt  to  restore  the  chanson  de  Roland,  with  musical  notes, 
is  made  in  Dr.  Burney's  History  of  Music*  It  is  further 
said,  in  a  note  on  a  passage  in  the  disquisition  on  the  Ancient 
Metrical  Romances  (prefixed  to  Series  III.  of  the  Relics), 
"  This  song  of  Roland,  whatever  it  was,  continued  for  some 
centuries  to  be  usually  sung  by  the  French  in  their  marches,  if 
we  may  believe  a  modern  French  writer :  — '  Un  jour  qu'on 
chantoit  le  chanson  de  Roland,  comme  c'etoit  l'usage  dans  les 
marches,  •  II  y  a  long  temps,'  dit  il  (John,  king  of  France, 
who  died  in  1364),  *  qu'on  ne  voit  plus  des  Rolands  parmi  les 
Francois.'  '  On  y  verroit  encore  des  Rolands/  lui  repondit 
un   vieux   capitaine,    ■  s'ils  avoient   un   Charlemagne   a  leur 

teste.' Vid.  Tom.  III.  p.  202  des  Essaies  Hist,  sur  Paris  de 

M.  de  Saintefoix." 
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ERRATA. 


Page  36,  last  line, 
for  The  Sea-King,  the  Sea- Queen. 
read  The  Sea-King  the  Sea-Queen. 

Page  101,  line  12, 
for  In  War's  stern  panoply, 
read  In  War's  stern  canopy. 

Page  131,  line  4, 
for  God  !  as  thou  wilt ;  I  am  resigned  to  thee ! 
read  God  !  as  Thcu  wilt ;  I  am  resigned  to  Thee  ! 
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